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CHARLES LAMB: WAS HE OF 
JEWISH EXTRACTION ? 


WuerEAS, says the Talmud, Ezekiel 
paints the life and pageantry of Courts 
with the gorgeousness of an awestruck 
countryman, Isaiah describes them with 
the air of a surfeited sightseer. Charles 
Lamb seems to embrace both aspects of 
those prophetical figures. When he talks of 
familiar themes, of his friends and relations, 
of theatres and actors, of South Sea House 
or of the old Benchers of the Inner Temple, 
he is on ground where Leigh Hunt or 
Hazlitt does not surpass him in sobriety and 
detachment. His aloofness is superb, and 
the soul of the Aryan shines resplendently 
in him. But when he launches into a 
dissertation on roast pig, or tackles the 
bewildering topic of Jews, he loses his 
habitual reserve, and seems to borrow the 
abandon, the warmth, and the energy of the 
Semite. Whether in fun or earnest no one 
knows for certain, but he lays to and 
belabours the unhappy Israelites with the 


zeal of a fanatic, and extols the material 
joys of ‘“‘ crackling” with a savage gusto 
born of a newly appropriated taste. His 
apparent affection for sucking-pig displays 
the warmth of a virtuoso and the keenness 
of a proselyte. All this time he may be 
laughing up his sleeve at us. Those habits of 
mystification were carried to extraordinary 
lengths, till we never know whether he is not, 
after all, poking fun at us. 

Now, unless | am grossly misled, this unique 
divergence from his normal style and method 
can only be accounted for on the assumption 
of a mental twist due to Semitic in-breeding 
or cross-fertilization. Of an unhappy fer- 
ment within him Lamb was quite conscious, 
for he often alludes to it in the oddest of 
self-communings and in the most pathetic 
of self-questionings. Probably his worldly- 
wise brother (who knew all about it) might 
have enlightened him, had he thought fit 
(which he did not). 

I have already alluded to Lamb’s ingrained 
love of mystification, which, if my deduc- 
tions are valid, we may fearlessly set down 
to hereditary influences and to ancestral 
instincts. So far, the family history ends 
in Lincoln, whence John Lamb came up to 
London to seek his fortune. Lamb’s own 
account of his remarkable parent contains 
matter for lively speculation. He seems to 
have been a man of parts and of ability 
above the common run, with a heart as 
tender asa woman’s. “ He had the merriest 
quips and conceits, and was altogether as 
brimful of rogueries and inventions as you 
could desire.” Such a man was not “ born 
to serve his brethren,” but became in course 
of time the major domo and the close friend 
of his employer Salt. His fidelity and devo- 
tion to Salt’s interests were the outcome 
of gratitude for spontaneous acts of gene- 
rosity on the part of the famous old Bencher. 
Now gratitude is one of the root-traits of 
the Jewish race. However, if John Lamb 
knew all about the history of his family and 
of its wanderings, we may be sure the lad, on 
coming up to town, soon learnt the wisdom 
of reticence. Jews were not exactly popular 
idols. The country seethed from end to end 
with subdued hatred of them, and it flamed 
out violently when Henry Pelham in 1753 
brought in the detested Naturalization Bill. 
In his daily rambles about the City, John 
saw around him everywhere the odious 
“No Jews, no wooden shoes,” chalked up 
on walls and hoardings by a howling and 
infuriated mob. Well, John’s sympathies, 
we may be sure, were not with the tor- 
mentors of those hapless wanderers; for 
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Charles Lam has told us, “In the cause 
of the oppressed he never considered 
inequalities or calculated the number of his 
opponents.” Furthermore, to judge from 
Lamb’s portrait in the Guildhall and from 
De Quincey’s not unfavourable criticism, it 
would appear that the founders of the family 
were originally Spanish Jews—‘* Marranos ” 
or erypto-Helrews—furtively practising the 
religion of their ancestors (after passing 
through the waters of baptism and swearing 
fealty to the Apostolic Church) until they 
were betrayed by the cupidity of spies, and 
compelled to fly for safety to Holland, 
whence, later in the seventeenth century, 
branches of the family migrated to Lincoln, 
where they settled down and intermarried 
with loeal non-Jewish elements. 

Within the limits at my disposal, [ can 
only say briefiy that there is nothing in 
Elia’s writings. biographical and epistolary, 
which is a priori incompatible with my 
hypothesis. The tragedy of his life is the 
story of Israel retold. His letters in par- 
ticular are an inexhaustible mine where 
students of heredity will find ample subject- 
matter. Such unadulterated humour could 
only be beaten out on the anvil of profound 
humanagony. Israelis the livingembodiment 
of this. Despite its countless vicissitudes, 
Israel still retains the heart of its boyhood 
and the freshness of its youth. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


THOMAS SEWARD. 


A Few details relating to Thomas Seward 
(see ante, p. 33) may be added to the notices 
in the ‘D.N.B. and in the volume of ‘ Ad- 
missions to the College of St. John the 
Evangelist, Cambridge,’ Part IIT., ed. by 
R. F. Scott, 1905. 

He was a brother of the William Seward, 
gent., “companion in travel with the 
Reverend Mr. George Whitefield,” who 
published in 1740 a journal of a voyage from 
Savannah to Philadelphia, and from Phila- 
delphia to England. It is stated in this 
journal (p. S2)_ that after Lord Charles 
Fitzroy’s death Thomas Seward was chaplain 
to @ man-of-war commanded by Lord 
Augustus Fitzroy. and that a benefice worth 
4001. a year was given him by Lord Bur- 
lington. This was no doubt the rectory of 
Eyam, which is still in the gift of the Caven- 
dish family. 

It would appear from Dr. Johnson’s 
letter to Taylor and from Gray’s letter to 


Mason that in 1742, and again in 1755, he: 
desired to exchange this living for a chap- 
laincy on the establishment of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, then a Cavendish 
(Johnson’s ‘ Letters,’ ed. Hill, i. 10 ; Gray’s. 
* Letters,’ ed. Tovey, i. 282). The centenary 
sermon which he preached in 1766 upon the: 
plague at Eyam is referred to in William 
Seward’s *‘ Anecdotes ’ (1798 ed.), ii. 113. 

A stanza by Dr. Darwin, one line of which 
sets out that ‘* by Seward’s arm the mangled 
Beaumont bled,” is quoted in Ernst Krause’s. 
* Life of Erasmus Darwin’ (1887), p. 41. 
John Byrom on 13 April, 1737, ‘ drank 
green tea” with him, and talked “ about 
his correction upon * Timon’ ” (* Remains,’ 
ii. pt. i. 104). A long letter from him to. 
Sir William Bunbury, pointing out in the 
name of Sir Thomas Hanmer some mistakes 
in Warburton’s edition of Shakespeare, is. 
in Hanmer’s ‘ Correspondence,’ pp. 352-70. 

Seward’s wife died on 31 July, 1780 
aged 66. His second daughter died June. 
1764, aged 19, “ on the eve of her nuptials.” 
Mother and daughter were buried in the 
* lady-choir ” of Lichfield Cathedral. Several: 
other daughters and one brother died in 
infancy (Gent. Mag., 1781, p. 624; 1809, 
pt. i. 378). Seward wrote the poetical’ 
inscription on the temporary monument to 
Gilbert Walmesley (7b., 1785, pt. i. 166). 

When Green was made Bishop of Lincoln 
the claims of Seward, their common friend, 
to a prebendal stall in that cathedral were 
urged upon him by Bishop Newton. Green 
promised to keep them in mind, but said 
that he was “then engaged eleven deep.” 
When fifteen years had passed the bishop 
offered Seward a stall, but he asked that he 
might waive his claim in favour of Hunter, 
his wife’s nephew (Newton, ‘ Autobiog.,’ 
1782 ed., pp. 113-14). 

Anna Seward left to Sir Walter Scott a 
manuscript collection of her father’s poems, 
some of which were unpublished (‘ Poems. 
of Anna Seward,’ i. p. iv, &c.). 

W. P. Courtyey. 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES, 1906. 
(See ante, p. 81.) 


Tue Millbank end of Horseferry Road 
remains as in the previous year, and the 
changes likely to take place at the other end 
have not begun, though a portion of Broad- 
wood’s pianoforte factory is now being 
utilized by the garage of the London Electro- 
bus Company. Nos. 69, 71, 73, and 75 in 
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this road—old houses with long front 
gardens—were demolished in May to make 
way for the head-quarters and drill hall of 
the Westminster Dragoons. The founda- 
tion stone was laid at the commencement 
of July, and has remained gaunt and 
grim, nothing more having been done. 
The Golden Grain Bread Company went 
into liquidation during the year, and the 
extensive premises, 99 to 105, Horseferry 
Road, were closed. They were offered at 
auction, but did not secure a purchaser. 

Vincent Square, so long free from the 
builder’s hand, has of late years become 
the centre of his handiwork. The two houses 
late in the occupation of Messrs. Budd and 
Allchurch were demolished in March, and 
an important building for the use of the 
Westminster Technical Institute at once 
begun. This was hurried on at first, but for 
several months the works were at a stand- 
still, though it is stated that they will 
speedily be completed by the L.C.C. On 
the side of the square backing on to Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, at the corner of Alfred Street, 
a piece of ground unoccupied for many years 
is now being utilized for the erection of a 
hospital for the treatment of infantile 
disorders. It is to be known as the Infants’ 
Hospital, the secretary being Mr. E. R. 
Jarratt, of 120, Victoria Street, S.W. The 
work is at present being carried on at 
Denning Road, Hampstead. The plot of 
ground between the square and Rochester 
Row had not, at the end of the year, found 
a purchaser, but rumour says that the Royal 
Horticultural Society finds the accommoda- 
tion of its recently erected hall not sufficient 
for its requirements, and has had some idea 
of buying this plot of ground; but apparently 
nothing definite has been decided on, as 
the old tenants still remain in possession. 

In Greyeoat Place a very heavy piece of 
building was begun on 5 March in the 
addition of four large rooms (one on each 
floor) to the warehouse belonging to the 
Army and Navy Co-operative Society ; 
and on 22 September the drapery depart- 
ment commenced business in this, their 
reserve store. The new station of the 
Fire Brigade, also in Greycoat Place, was 
completed early in the year. Shortly after- 
wards the old station in Howick Place was 
closed. The official opening of the new 
station took place on 22 May, and Fire and 
Water (the organ of the brigade) for that 
month contained a good illustration and 
description of the building. 

{In the immediate neighbourhood of Vaux- 
hall Bridge Road there were many changes 


during the past year. 
ing of the new bridge. 
This long-looked-for event took place- 
on 26 May. The structure has been much 
criticized, public opinion not being altogether 
favourable. The bridge has some pecu- 
liarities in design, notably the balustrades. 
It is a useful structure, and appears to be- 
well suited for its purpose. The electrifica- 
tion of the roadway began on 27 February, 
and proceeded with great rapidity, the first 
electric car being run along this route on 
Sunday, 5 August, Mr. John Burns, the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
being a passenger. The work of preparing 
the road was very arduous, particularly at 
the junction with Edward Street, where 
the gas mains, sewers, and other pipes 
required careful management. At the junc- 
tion with Francis Street and Tachbrook 
Street there was also some heavy work in 
connexion with lowering the crown of the - 
King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer, in order to 
obviate an awkward rise in the road. I 
would refer readers to The Westminster and 
Pimlico News of 23 March, 1906, where I 
published a short account of this old sewer. 
The building known as Hopkinson House, 
at the corner of Vauxhall Bridge Road and 
Edward Street, was completed early in the - 
year, and occupied at once, but was officially 
opened by Sir John Wolfe Barry on 22 March, 
and has already been declared to fill the want 
that was stated to exist at the time of the 
inception of the idea. An _ interesting 
account of the opening ceremony appeared 
in The Daily Graphic. A plot of land 
between Regency Street and Causton Street, . 
from which many years ago the houses 
were removed, was further enlarged by the 
demolition of another house in Vauxhall 
Bridge Road. On the opposite side of the 
road, the building alluded to in last year’s 
summary as being placed upon the site of a 
portion of Lane’s Laundry, which in its turn 
succeeded Bass’s Assembly Rooms, was com- 
pleted, and was forthwith occupied as show- 
rooms, garage, and depot for the Decauville - 
motor-cars and for motor accesssories. 
About the middle of the year some ex- 
tensive repairs were found necessary at 
Holy Trinity Church, situated in Bessborough 
Gardens, justly spoken of as a “ beautiful 
modern example of the Early Decorated 
style” ; and it may be mentioned as being 
one of the first ecclesiastical structures 
which we owe to the eminent architect the - 
late Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. It was the- 
gift of Archdeacon Bentinck, the prede- 
cessor of Dr. Christopher Wordsworth (after- - 


First came the open- 
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wards Bishop of Lincoln) at Westminster 
Abbey. The first stone was laid by Mrs. 
Bentinck in November, 1842, the consecra- 
tion taking place in 1852. There have 
been three incumbents: the Rev. C. F. 
Secretan; the Rev. W. Rayner Cosens, 
D.D.; and the present vicar, the Rev. 
George Miller, who has held the living for 
thirty-six years. Some of the stonework 
had so far decayed that an accident was 
feared, as many of the blocks were, by the 
acids of the atmosphere, much in the state 
of bars of salt. 

The buildings in Bulinga Street and 
Atterbury Street went on well, the Army 
Military College, in the latter thoroughfare, 
being in a forward state, while the Alexandra 
Military Nursing Home, in the former street, 
with another frontage to Earl Street, will 
soon be ready for opening. I find that the 
Army Hospital was officially opened on 
1 July, 1905, a fact I could not ascertain 
last year. The temporary bridge which 
did duty during the rebuilding of Vauxhall 
Bridge is to be removed; but the end of the 
year did not witness the commencement 
of this work. ; 

In Regency Street about five or six years 
ago some alterations were begun, but lagged 
very much. Between Page Street and 
Vineent Street three large blocks of resi- 
dences—named Norfolk, Probyn, and Jessel 
Houses, after the first three Mayors of the 
reconstituted City of Westminster—were 
begun in 1901, and have been occupied for 
sometime. At the corner of Page Street was 
formerly situated the Regent Music-Hall, 
one of the best-designed buildings devoted 
‘to public amusements. Its proprietor was 
Mr. Shedlock, a gentleman connected for 
many years with the old brewery firm of 
Joseph Carter, Wood & Son. The venture 
was not a success, the entertainments being, 
as a rule, much in advance of the day, as 
was the case with the Strand Music-Hall, 
the predecessor of the old Gaiety Theatre. 
The architect of the hall was Mr. Ridley, 
a well-known member of the Westminster 
Vestry. 

During the year just closed the old West- 
minster Radical Club, at the corner of 
Chapter Street, was, with some other houses, 
demolished, and on the ground thus cleared 
some flats have been erected; they are 
numbered 40 to 44 Regency Street, 2 to 16 
Chapter Street, 1 to 12 Frederick Street, 
and 27 to 42 Hide Place. On a portion of 
the land cleared, from the hall used by the 
Salvation Army to the corner of Causton 
Street, a large building is in progress for 


the Commissioners of the Metropolitan 
Police. 

In Strutton Ground, on the west side, six 
houses—20 to 30, even numbers—have 
been demolished, and the land is open for 
purchase by the highest bidder. On the 
opposite side, at the corner of Great Peter 
Street, a house (No. 51) reported to be a 
dangerous structure was summarily closed 
by police authority on Wednesday, 16 May, 
the people being then and there ejected ; 
almost immediately the house wasdemolished, 
and no building has yet been raised in its 
place. The new wing of the Greyeoat 
Hospital, erected by the governors in order 
that the teaching staff might have increased 
accommodation, was duly completed, the 
formal opening taking place on Monday, 
22 October, when a large concourse of West- 
minster people was present. It is worthy of 
note that Mr. Clement Y. Sturge, L.C.C., 
generously gave some very beautiful carvings, 
which adorn the chimneypieces in the various 
classrooms, whereby the beauty of the build- 
‘ing is much enhanced. I think that this 
‘completes my summary of the changes in 
| the parish of St. John the Evangelist for the 
past year. 
| Those for St. Margaret’s are not quite so 
numerous, but some of them are of con- 
siderable interest. First, as of right, come 
the extensive works completed, so far as 
parish church is concerned, and in 
progress so far as relates to Westminster 
Abbey. The alterations in connexion with 
the latter structure are of much magnitude, 
and several years will elapse before the 
works in the north transept and north aisle 
are finished. The scheme for the venerable 
Abbey, which will occupy five years and 
cost 20,0001.—so said The People of 15 July 
last—embraces part of the great north 
recessed portico, and the whole of the north 
transept. The stonework and_ beautiful 
rose window are much decayed and fretted 
—the effect of time and London’s highly 
charged chemical atmosphere, which is 
very detrimental to Bath stone. Many of 
the sensational stories now current are 
entirely devoid of foundation. 

The various works at St. Margaret’s 
Church—the rebuilding of the east wall, 
underpinning the south-east corner of the 
south aisle, and releading the fine old 
east window — were successfully accom- 
plished. The extended chancel was dedi- 
eated by the Bishop of London on the 
afternoon of Sunday, 15 July. The new 
reredos looked somewhat garish when first 
exposed to view, but since that time it has 
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mellowed very considerably, and seems 
more in keeping with the sober aspect of 
the other portions of this famous old build- 
ing. The work thus brought to a successful 
issue was costly, but now, seen in its entirety, 
is a distinct gain from every point of view. 

To the dormitory of Westminster School, 
as may be seen from Great College Street, 
there has been added an additional story, 
to be devoted to the purpose, at least in part, 
of an isolation ward in case of infectious 
illnesses, though I hope that it may not be 
needed for this purpose. 

W. E. ey. 
Westminster. 
(To be concluded.) 


PETITION OF THE PRINCE OF Monaco.— 
The following is a translation of the original 
inedited draft, in my possession, of a petition 
from the Prince of Monaco to the celebrated 
Carnot in 1794. The Prince and Princess 
were both imprisoned under the Terror. 
He survived ; she cut off her beautiful hair, 
refused to save her life by falsely pleading 
being enceinte, and died heroically. 

Petition to the National Convention. 

Citizens,—An infirm old man, aged more than 
76 years, finds himself shut up for five months past 


in a house of arrest, where his health deteriorates, | 


until he is in danger of losing life; this man, 
Citizens, who appeals now to your justice, and 
indeed the protection and assistance that the 


French Nation has so many times promised him, is | 


Honoré Camille Leonor Grimaldi, formerly Prince 
Sovereign of Monaco, an ancient ally of France, 
who has always manifested the most sincere and 
constant attachment for her, and who thought he 
had sufficiently proved it by the ‘ Memoir’ which 
he addressed to the National Convention, 26 Fri- 
maire; and to whom, finally, your Diplomatic 
Committee sent, in making, 11 Frit, 1793, their 
Report upon the reunion that they had decreed of 
his country to the French Republic, and said that 
you would always give protection and a safeguard 
for all that could belong to him, in the character of 
a simple citizen. 

To the Memoir addressed to the National Con- 
vention, 26 Frimaire, which was sent back to its 
Committee of Public Safety and Health, Honoré 
Grimaldi adds now the writing here subjoined ; he 
voves that from any point of view, the former 
Fre of Monaco cannot be considered as a suspect 
to the French Nation, nor arrested as such, when 
above all he has not gone out of Paris since the 
Revolution, and that he always believed in it, in 
such a manner as to drive away any suspicion. He 
ix constrained, Citizens, to add the reason, that if 
there is a country in the world where the liberty of 
Honoré Grimaldi ought to have been more scrupu- 
lously respected than another, it is in France, 
where he has preferred to dwell with more conti- 
dence than he had for any place, counting on living 
there in peace and crampelllies, under the safeguard 
aud protection that the French Nation has guaran- 
teed to him, and that your Diplomatic Committee 


had passed and consolidated in the Report that 
they had made on it, 14 Fri., 1793. 

onoré Grimaldi demands, Citizens, that the 
writing annexed to the Petition here drawn up 
should be joined to the Memorial which he sent 
back to the National Convention, 26 Frimaire, 
and which it has returned to the Committee of 
Public Safety and Health ; and he prays you, in the 
name of the Awnanity and justice with which you 
are animated, to charge these two Committees to 
make a prompt Report upon that which concerns. 
him, the object of his appeal. 

Honoré Grimaldi is rery sorry, prays you also, 
Citizens, to divert, for an instant, the National 
Convention from the important works which occupy 
it unceasingly, but if it will deign to observe that it 
is an old infirm man, an ally and dependent of the 
French Nation, who has not merited any reproach 
to make him apprehensive on his part, and who yet 
has been detained for nearly five months past, they 
will not fail to tind it very natural that he should 
claim his liberty, and will take into consideration 
the position in which he finds himself, and in re- 
ceiving favourably his appeal, the National Con- 
vention will prove to all Europe that it will 
rather justice than force that it will consider in the: 
appeals that other Allies may address to it. 

At Paris, 12 Pluviose. 

Note.—It will seem proper to copy entire the- 
article of the Report of the Citizen Carnot which. 
Aas concerned, concerns my person. 


The italicized words are crossed out in 
the original. The words “ to divert” in the 
second line of the last paragraph of the 
petition should have been crossed out. 


D. J. 


Oxrorp GRADUATES, 1675-84.—In the 
* Calendar of the Ormonde MSS..,’ new series,. 


_vol. iv., recently issued by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, there is a long 


series of letters from Ormonde as Chancellor, 
asking for various dispensations, &c., for 
more than 300 Oxford men. This list should 
be noted by all who are interested, for in 
many cases biographical facts are mentioned. 
The letters occupy pp. 599-641, and the 
names are indexed on pp. 710-13. 
W. C. B. 


ScHoot at Rossatt.—It may be 
worth while to put on record in ‘N. & Q.’ 
the slang in use at Rossall in July, 1906— 
school terminology so quickly changes. 

1. The following abbreviations were in 
vogue: Mu(seum), sani(torium), hos(pital), 
puni(shment school), compul(sory cricket, 
football, or hockey), enter(tainment). 

2. The last is on the borderline of the 
formations originated at Harrow, and since 
disseminated everywhere: brekker (=break- 
fast), Blacker (= Blackpool), collegger (=col- 
lection). Perhaps other formations like: 
these, however, are dying out: ‘‘ exhibigger”’ 
(exhibition) is dead. 

3. More distinctive are: scanty (a small 
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roll, by masters called a cob) ; Flood (Fleet- 
wood), biff (=to cane), stub (in one house 
“root ’=kick), gut (=to guzzle), dak 
(=doctor), clew (=to hit), blood (=a pro- 
minent boy). 

4. Of the American type were: mystery 
bag (=rissole, or meatball), private tu(ition) 
with the guntz (punishment school in 
charge of a sergeant). 

5. Idioms used were: It’s rip (=delight- 
ful), to stick it (endure, stand it), Is there 
a bully (crowd) at the tuck (shop) ? It’s on 
bell (nearly time for the bell to ring). 


ParisH anp Boar.—The following 
is a sixteenth-century action for consequen- 
tial damage to parishioner Yelding, through 
the failure of parson Fay to observe the 
parish custom for the parson to keep the 
above animals: 

* Trinity 36 Eliz. rot. 948. Accion sur le case per 
Yelding vers Fay, et declare que le custome del 
parish tuit que le parson ad gard un Bull et un Boar 
pur increase del cattle des inhabitants deins le 
parish : et montre que le det’ esteant parson et le pl 
inhabitant, le def? wad garde le Bull nun Boar per 
4 ans ensemble al damage le pl’. Le det’ prist le 
custome per protestation, et le plea nou i ey Kt 
adjudge sur demurrer pro quer’, quia Vaccion gist.” 

MISTLETOE. 


BLUNDER OF A TRANSLATOR OF THE 
Vcicate.—A curious blunder in the A.-S. 


translation of Exod. xv. 1 may occasion 
trouble to the student of ‘ Eadwine’s 
Canterbury Psalter’ (E.E.T.S.), wherein 


*“equum et ascensorem (Canticum Moysi, 
v. 1) are rendered ‘* Emlice & exstigende.” 
Emlice, for efenlice, points, of course, to the 
translator having read equum as @quum. 


TARTAR LEGEND OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT.—To vol. xxi. of the Transactions of 
the Society for the Study of Archeology, 
&e., in connexion with Kazan University, 
Mr. N. Y. Sarkin contributes the following 
irghiz tradition of Alexander of Macedon 
(Iskander Zu’l-karnein). The monarch had 
horns, the existence of which his subjects 
did not suspect. As Iskander feared that 
the rumour would conduce to his death, 
-every barber was killed after completing 
his task on the prince. Gratification of 
-every earthly wish was not enough to satisfy 
him, and having heard of the water of 
immortality he sent two vizirs, Kidir and 
Elias, in quest of it. During their absence 
Iskander required the services of a barber, 
and on this occasion promised to spare the 
man’s life if he could keep the secret. The 
barber did so for some time, but reticence 


became intolerable, so he whispered the secret 
into a well. The fishes heard, repeated it 
all over the steppe, and a herdsman watering 
his flocks learned it. The prince’s time to 
die arrived, and when the emissaries returned 
with the water it was too late to save him. 
The vizirs lNidir and Elias became immortal, 
the former of whom wanders invisibly over 
the earth, seeking to aid good men, while 
the latter chiefly watches over cattle. Sone 
WNirghiz believe that rain is the water of 
immortality, while the vizirs appear to 
correspond to “the Christian prophets” 
Elijah and Elisha.* 

While in the act of procuring the water 
\idir and Elias noticed a stranger, and 
asked who he was and his business, remark- 
ing that he seemed to be a Mussulman 
(Eastern tradition says that Iskander was a 
Mussulman, a hard case to explain). The 
stranger reported that he was also a great 
prince whose every mortal wish had been 
fulfilled. Like Iskander, he desired im- 
mortality and quaffed of the spring. Aiter 
a while his empire fell away, misfortunes 
came, and he went forth a wanderer over 
the world. Weary of earthly life, the 
stranger would have renounced both soul and 
body, were that possible ; but God did not 
permit it. Having fled the world, he had 
arrived at the spring again. 

Needless to say, we have the stories of 
the asinine ears of the foolish Midas of 
Phrygia and the Wandering Jew, occurring 
in a strange conglomeration of Greek, Sla- 
vonic, and Christian tradition, attached to 
the name of Alexander the Great. 

FRANcIS P. MARCHANT. 

Streathain Common. 


the ‘N.E.D.’ the 
first use of this word is given in a letter from 
Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Morritt of Rokeby, 
dated 1818. In the Globe edition of Gold- 
smith, Prof. Masson, the editor, states in 
his introduction (p. xxii) that the word was 
invented by Hiffernan, a contemporary of 
Goldsmith. W. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 

[INCONSIDERATIVE.”’—The H.E.D.’ con- 
tains only one quotation, and that of the 
vear 1684, illustrating the use of the word 
**ineonsiderative.” In ‘A Vindication of 
the Divines of the Church of England,’ &c. 
(London, 1689), ascribed by the Catalogue 
of the British Museum to T. Bainbrigg (100, 
i. 3), one finds, p. 12, these words: “‘ are 


* Cf. the shadowy thunder-deity Ilya_Muromets. 
In one of Lermontov’s Eastern tales Khaderiliaz 
designates St. George. 
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inconsiderative to Amazement, of the Prior 
Obligation they are under to their Religion.” 
E. 8S. Dopeson. 


Sir Henry Worton at VENICE.—A very 
beautiful stained-glass window has been 
placed in the English Church at Venice to 
the memory of Sir Henry Wotton. (By 
the by, is it not somewhat strange that we 
moderns always speak of the man by his 
baptismal name, while to those who knew 
him personally at Eton he was invariably 
“Sir Harry’ ?) The window is due to 
Helen, Countess of Radnor, who thought of 
it, and who partially gave and partially 
collected the money. The quarterings of the 
Wotton coat are accurate ; but it may be as 
well to place upon record that the crest 
is inaccurate, unless Burke and other high 
authorities are to be ignored. The motto is 
also inaccurate, being copied from dear, 
unreliable Walton, instead of from Sir 
Henry’s own seal, an impress of which is 
now in Somerset House. M. E. W. 


West Inpran Hurricane Lore.—In 
Jamaica they have this * hurricane ” rime, 
which shows that from the end of June to 
‘October navigation should be suspended in 
view of storms. Nevertheless the worst 
hurricane L remember occurred in the first 
week of October, 1866. 

June, too soon ; 
July, stand by; 
August, you must: 
September, remember ; 
October—all over. 
FRANcIS Kine. 


SrepNeEy Court have recently 
bought a small book, *‘ The Customs, &e., of 
Stepney and Hackney Manors,’ dated inside 
the cover 1736; but the customs refer to 
1617, and there are long lists of copyhold 
tenants, which would probably help many 
inquirers interested in those manors. I 
wanted the name Warton or Wharton about 
1736-1761, of Schoolhouse Lane. Thomas 
Wentworth was the chief landlord in both 
places. A. C. H. 


BENJAMIN KENNET, VICAR OF BRADFORD. 
—In the library of Sion College is a copy,of 
the following sermon :— 

The Manifold Evidence of the Being of a God 
considered, &c. in a Sermon, Preached in the Parish 
Church of Bradford, on Sunday September 16th 
1744. By B. Kennet, M.A. Vicar of Bradford. 
Leeds. Printed by James Lister. 1745. — Small 
4to, 12 leaves; text Hebrews xi. 6. 

This copy has the preacher’s manuscript 
dedication to the Bishop of London (Ed- 


mund Gibson), who, twenty-six years before, 
got him, “ an obscure person,”’ a dispensation 
to be privately ordained by the Bishop of 
Oxford (John Potter, a native of Wakefield), 
“now ” Archbishop of Canterbury ; dated 
Bradford in Yorkshire, 9 March, 1744/5. 

Benjamin Kennet’s pedigree is set out in 
Joseph Hunter’s ‘Familie Minorum Gen- 
tium,’ii.520-21. Mary Kennet, his third wife, 
and widow, made her will 8 Oct., 1753, being 
then of Wakefield. In it she mentions her 
late brother William Dawson, Walker Daw- 
son his son, and Catherine his daughter ; her 
own son Richard and her daughter Hannah, 
and her sister Mrs. Hannal: Allott. The 
will was proved at York 2 Aug., 1754. 

On 16 Feb., 1807, by royal grant, Benjamin 
Kennet of Wakefield, Esq.— son and heir ot 
Benjamin Kennet of Manchester, merchant, 
who was the son of the above-mentioned 
vicar of Bradford by Mary ‘Stockdale, his 
second wife—was authorized to use the sur- 
name of Dawson in addition to that ot 
KXennet ; and on the 26th of the same month 
he had a grant of arms, quarterly, Dawson 
and IXennet, with a crest for each. 


W. €. 


Qurries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MOALER.”’—What is (or was) a “ moaler 
lamp”? It is mentioned in 1843, in the 
report of an action brought against the 
Eastern Counties Railway Company. What 
is the origin of the word? I should be glad 
of any other examples of its occurrence. 
Henry BRADLEY. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


CARLO GOLDONT’S BICENTENARY.—In con- 
nexion with the celebration of the bicentenary 
of Carlo Goldoni’s death, which is to take 
place in Venice towards the end of this 
month, I venture to draw attention to the 
fact that at the time of his death in Paris 
his private papers got lost, and that there is 
some ground for believing that they were 
conveyed to England and consigned to 
the repository of some private collection, as 
happened in the case of Rosalba Carriera’s 
papers, now in the Laurentian Library, 
Florence. Perhaps one of your numerous 
readers will be able to give me some infor- 
mation as to the whereabouts of Goldoni’s 
papers, now missing. G. A. S. 
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oF VirGryta.—I should be 
much obliged for information as to the 
birthplace, parentage, whereabouts of resi- 
dence at time of death, age at death, or 
burial-place, of Hugh Miller, merchant of 
Greenscroft, Bristol parish, Virginia, later 
of London, England, who died in London 
13 Feb., 1762. His will, recorded at 
Somerset House, gives no information on 
the above points, but mentions his Scottish 
cousins Freebairn, and relations in Virginia 
of his wife, Jane Bolling. He was on 
9 Sept., 1757, appointed first master of 
Blandford Lodge ot Freemasons in Virginia. 

WILLIAM Scot. 

Charles Street, Somerset East, Cape Colony. 


‘THe CorNWorRTHIAD.—Can any Wyke- 
hamist tell me where I may find a copy of 
* The Cornworthiad,’ a poem commemorating 
Mr. Barter, of Cornworthy, Devon, and his 
three notable sons, Charles of Sarsden, 
Brudenell of Highclere, and Robert, Warden 
of Winchester. Wiccamicts. 


*‘EpInpurGH Review’ ATTACK ON Ox- 
FoRD.—In 1810 there appeared in The 
Edinburgh Review a vehement attack on 
Oxford studies and on classical learning. 
Of the three articles which contained it, 


one was written by D. K. Sandford, who | 


afterwards recanted and expressed regret. 
I shall be grateful to any one who can tell 
me the authors of the other two. = W._T. 


DEAN VAUGHAN’S Ptupits.—At  Don- 


easter, and when Master of the Temple, | 


the late Dean of Llandaff took, gratuitously, 
clerical pupils. I have always heard them 
spoken of as Vaughan’s “doves.” In the 
‘Daily Mail Year-Book ’ for this year I find 
on p. 93 that the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury is mentioned as having been one 
of his “lambs.” Will one of the many 
former pupils who may see this inquiry tell 
me which name was usually applied to the 
men trained by the Dean ? 
STAPLETON MARrrTIN. 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Lanetry Estate IN [RELAND.—Will some 
one kindly inform me where the estate in 
Ireland of Mr. Langtry (father-in-law of 
the well-known actress) was situated ? 
I wish also to know the name and area of 
the property adjoining it, which belonged 
until about 1855 to one John Burke. 

ERIN. 


Corropies: “ LIBER SERVIENS.”’—I have 
a copy of a grant of a corrody by an alien 
abbey. The grantee is to be the “liber 


serviens * of the abbot. What is the mean- 
ing of this term? I shall be glad to be 
referred to printed copies of similar docu- 
ments, as there is an omission of some word 
or words in the list of articles to be yearly 
supplied by the abbey, which comparison of 
other grants ought to enable me to re 


Hickrorp’s Room, BREWER STREET.— 
It is interesting to learn from The Musicail 
Times that this long-forgotten concert-room. 
is still in existence. For thirty-five years,. 
during the middle of the eighteenth century, 
it was a much-frequented and fashionable: 
resort, but, as the neighbourhood changed 
and other halls were erected, it gradually 
sank into oblivion. The building now forms. 
part of the premises of the Club Francais. 
Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q. will 
contribute information as to its history. 

FREDERICK T. HipGAME. 

13, Westbourn Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATOR OF SALLUST. 
—In Thomas Cogan’s ‘ Haven of Health” 
(chap. 242, p. 287, ed. 1636) there is a curious. 
reference to the mutilation ‘that Master 
| Smith, a canon of Hereford, practised upon 
| himself in the beginning of the raigne of the 
queene’s majesty that now is.” This imi- 
' tator of Origen is stated in the margin to be: 
'“the translator of Salust into English.’” 
|This I take to be Simon Smith, who held 
the stall of Huntingdon in 1561, was arch- 
deacon in 1578, and died in 1606. Cogan’s 
book first appeared in 1596, so that Queen 
Elizabeth is the monarch intended, and 
she came to the throne in 1558. But what 
is meant by the assertion that Smith was the 
translator of Sallust ? The early translators. 
of the Latin historian were Alexander 
Barclay (1520), Thomas Heywood (1608), 
and W. Crosse (1629). If the allusion is to 
Saluste du Bartas, our bibliographers seem 
to have missed this translation by ‘ Master 
Smith.” Wittram E. A. Axon. 


THE PEOPLE’s CHARTER: PoLiTICAL Sone. 
—In the summer of 1838 there was launched 
the historic ‘* People’s Charter,” which was 
to play so important a part in the political 
history of this country during the next 
decade; and various accounts have ap- 
peared of the origin of the name. The credit 
for its creation has sometimes been given 
to O’Connell; while, according to Charles: 
Mackay in his ‘ Forty Years’ Recollections ” 
(vol. ii. p. 50), ‘the Charter derived its: 
name from the French Charter of 1830,” 


though, in point of fact, the French Charter 
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dated from 1814, and it was its alleged viola- 
tion in 1830 which precipitated the Revolu- 
tion of July. But, apart from any recollec- 
tion of Magna Carta or the Great Charter 
as a symbol of liberty, the word must have 
been familiar in a special sense to the older 
Radicals of that day. A full report was 
published by William Hone in 1820 of the 
proceedings at the inquest upon John Lees, 
one of the victims of the Peterloo Massacre 
at Manchester on 16 August, 1819; and, in 
the course of the cross-examination of one 
Robert Hall by Mr. Harmer, a solicitor 
engaged by the Radicals, there was this 
passage dealing with the witness’s statement 
that he had seen carried in the procession a 
black flag with the word ‘ Death ”’ upon it: 

“a. Why do you say that there was only 
‘Death’? Was it not ‘Death or Liberty’? — 
A. I don't know whether it was ‘Liberty or 
Death,’ or ‘ Death or Liberty.’ 

““(. But was it one or the other?—A. Yes; it 
was something of the kind. 

“(, Have you not heard that celebrated national 
song, ‘Or give us Death or Liberty,’ which has been 
sung over and over again not only in the presence 
of our own Royal Family, but in the presence of 
nearly all the crowned heads of Europe ? 

Whilst happy in my native land, 

I boast my country’s charter : 
these are the first two lines of the song.—A. I never 
heard it, to my recollection. 

‘““Mr. Harmer. Every one knows that it is sung 
in the first companies among men of every political 
principle, with the greatest admiration.” 

I should be much interested to know more 
of this political song. POLITICIAN. 


Picture oF LAapy IN Rep.—TI shall be 
greatly obliged if you or one of your corre- 
spondents can give me some information 
relating to a certain picture which I believe 
is well known. It is a study of a woman 
with red hair and red draperies ; the whole 
tone of the picture is red, and it is entitled 
‘Fiametta,’ ‘La Donna della Fiamma,’ or 
asimilar name. I think the painter is either 
Rossetti or Burne-Jones. What I want to 
know is the actual title, by whom the picture 
is painted, and in what collection it is to be 
found. I. R. 

(Mr. F. G. STEPHENS kindly supplies the following 
comment :— 

The work I. R. refers to is manifestly ‘The 
Vision of Fiammetta,’ which, painted in oil by 
Dante G. Rossetti in 1879, was No. 304 in the Royal 
Academy’s Winter Exhibition of 1883, which com- 
prehended a very large proportion of the artist’s 
output. It seems to have been begun in or before 
1877, but the later year witnessed its completion. 
Mrs. Stillman (born Spartali) sat for the head, and 
continued to do so till late in 1879. The completed 
example was exhibited, tirst at Manchester in 1882, 
and as No. 67 at the New Gallery in 1897. It is a 


three-quarters-length, life-size figure, dressed in 
deep rose red, standing facing the spectator, with a 
mystical flame about her head, and surrounded by 
a long branch of an apple-tree in full bloom, which, 
approaching us, she pushes aside. With her right 
hand she holds above her head a portion of the 
branch on which is perched a bird passionately 
singing and with its wings outspread. The subject 
is from a sonnet of Boccaccio’s, a translation of 
which by Rossetti is inscribed on the frame of the 
picture. The artist dated his work 1878, but his 
correspondence published by his brother shows that 
Mrs. Stillman was still sitting to him in October, 
1879. ‘The Vision of Fiammetta’ was, almost 
before it was finished, sold to the late Mr. William 
A. Turner, of Manchester, for 840/.. Mr. Turner lent 
it to the Academy, and at the sale of his pictures in 
1888 it was bought for 1,207/. by the present owner, 
Mr. Charles Butler, who possesses other pictures 
by Rossetti. There is a photogravure of ‘The 
Vision’ in Mr. Marillier’s exhaustive ‘Dante G. 
Rossetti,’ 1899, p. 194. It is not to be confounded with 
another ‘Fiammetta,’ a head which was cut out, 
says Mr. W. M. Rossetti, from his brother’s un- 
finished ‘ Kate the Queen’ of 1850.] 


Wotston.—Four boys of this name were 
at Westminster School in the first decade 
of the last century: Alexander, Augustus, 
R. W., and T. Wolstan. Information con- 
cerning their parentage and career is desired. 

G. F. R. B. 


Str GeorceE Howarp, FIELD-MARSHAL.— 
According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ (xxviii. 17), this 
worthy was born about or in 1720, and 
obtained a commission in the 3rd Buffs in 
1725, rising to the lieutenant-colonelcy of 
that regiment 2 April, 1744. According 
to Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ Howard 
matriculated at Oxford from Ch. Ch. 23 June, 
1735, aged seventeen. I should be glad to 
obtain the place and exact date of his birth, 
as well as the dates of his early steps in the 
army. G. F. R. B. 


Lire-Star ” FoLkK-LoRE.—The following 
incident has been related to me. In 1882 
the head of a titled family in the Midland 
counties lay dangerously ill, and his recovery 
was considered hopeless. My informant, 
who lived then, as he still does, in the parish 
where the family seat is situate, was driving 
one evening, with his wife, in the direction 
of the mansion, when they—each of them— 
saw a fiery meteor, described as a “ fireball,” 
travel swiftly towards them from the far 
sky, and, on arriving immediately above the 
Hall, appear to break into fragments. So 
much impressed were they that they called 
at the lodge and made inquiry; but no 
tidings had reached the lodge-keeper. The 
first thing heard the following morning was 
that the occupant of the mansion had died 
at an hour precisely coinciding with the 
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appearance above described. I then heard, 
for the first time, that the appearance of a 
person’s “* life-star ’’ at the moment of his 
dissolution is reputed to be not very un- 
common, though, naturally, observations 
of such occurrences are not so frequent as 
those of others more popularly known as 
portents or accompaniments of death. Is 
the ‘life-star’’ known to any of your 
readers ? and, if so, is this instance of folk- 
lore confined to the Midlands, where I heard 
its narration ? W. 


ANDREW MARVELL.—Can any one inter- 
ested in the history of the Marvells give me 
the following piece of information ? Andrew 
had three sisters, viz., Anne, Mary, and 
Elizabeth. Each of them married, and the 
names of their husbands are given by Mr. 
Birrell in his ‘ Andrew Marvell’ (‘* English 
Men of Letters’). But Andrew had also a 
stepsister, and of course a stepmother, his 
father having married a second time in 1638. 
Now, what was the surname of the step- 
sister, and did she marry ? if so, whom ? 
I do not find the name of either stepmother 
or stepdaughter given in Mr. Birrell’s ‘ Life.’ 

H. 8. S. CLarKe. 

8, West Street, Ryde. 


HEENVLIET AND Lord  WortTon’s 
DAUGHTER. Katherine, daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Wotton, married, as_ her 
second husband, the Dutch ambassador 
Heenvliet (1594-1660). As they could not 
have met before 1639, and as they were 
married by May, 1642, the date of their 
union is narrowed to some three years ; 
but in spite of the ‘D.N.B.’ I can obtain 
no actual proof of time or place. Possibly 
it may be found amongst the Rawlinson 
papers in the Bodleian, which deal largely 
with these people; but they are not acces- 
sible to me. I shall be glad to learn the 
date and place of the marriage. 
E. Worron. 
36, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


PEOPLE TO BE AVOIDED OR CULTIVATED. 
—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where 
to find something like the following ? There 
are four kinds of people, three of which are 
to be avoided and the fourth cultivated: 
those who don’t know that they don’t know ; 
those who know that they don’t know; 
those who don’t know that they know; 
and those who know that they know. Of 
course these are not the exact words; but 
they may be sufficient to identify the quota- 
tion. I have no clue myself to the author. 
Epwarp LATHAM. 


Replies. 


SCOTT ILLUSTRATORS. 
(10 8. vii. 10, 74.) 

THE illustrators of Cadell’s edition, 1829, 
are :— 

‘ Waverley.’—F. P. Stephanoff, E. Land- 
seer, A.R.A., G. S. Newton, A.R.A., James 
Stephanoff. 

‘Guy Mannering.’—C. R. Leslie, 
William Kidd, Abraham Cooper, R.A. 

* Antiquary.’—Clarkson Stanfield, Cooper, 
F. P. Stephanoff, E. Landseer. 

‘Rob Roy.’—Isidd, Leslie, A. E. Chalon, 
R.A., Cooper. 

‘Old Mortality. —D. Wilkie, R.A., J. 
Barnet, Cooper. 

‘Heart of Midlothian.’-—Burnet, 
Fraser, Kidd, J. Stephanoff. 

‘Bride of Lammermoor.’—F. P. Ste- 
phanoff, R. Farrier. 

I cannot find the last volume of ‘ The 
Bride of Lammermoor.’ 

I give also the names of the illustrators 
of some of the volumes in the edition of 
Constable, and of Hurst & Robinson, 1823 ; 
but the edition before me is not complete :— 

‘Black Dwarf,’ ‘Old Mortality,’ ‘ Bride 
of Lammermoor,’ ‘ Legend of Montrose.’— 
C. R. Leslie. 

‘Ivanhoe.’—T. Stothard, R.A. 

‘ Monastery.,—W. Brockedon. 

* Abbot.’-—H. Howard, R.A., A. Cooper. 

‘ Pirate. —J. M. Wright, A. Nasmyth. 

‘Fortunes of Nigel..—Cooper, Wright, 
Nasmyth. 

‘ Peveril of the Peak.’—Wright, Nasmyth. 

‘ Quentin Durward.’—Wright, W. Brocke- 
don, Nasmyth. E. YARDLEY. 


Alex. 


Few novels have been more magnificently 
produced than the *‘ Abbotsford ” ‘ Waver- 
ley,’ published in 12 vols., 1842-7, which, 
according to Cadell’s ‘Catalogue of the 
Various Editions of the Works of Sir Walter 
Scott ’ (1847), now before me, contains 120 
steel engravings and 2,050 woodcuts. The 
list of illustrations prefixed to each volume 
gives the names of the artists and engravers. 
The engravings on steel are particularly 
fine, consisting of landscapes after Clarkson 
Stanfield, Allom, and others, and a series of 
portraits (from Lodge) of historical per- 
sonages appearing in the novels, engraved 
by G. B. Shaw. Some of the woodcuts were 
afterwards published in Black’s cheap 
editions of the Waverley Novels. The 
catalogue refers to two illustrated editions 


published previously: one in 48 vols., 8vo 
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1829-33, with 96 engravings on steel; and 
one in 25 vols., 8vo, with vignettes, 1841-3. 
Many of the succeeding editions of Scott 
which are illustrated owe their pictures to 
the ‘* Abbotsford Edition,” to which your 
correspondent is referred. 

R. L. Moreton. 


The first illustrated edition of the Waverley 
Novels was that which appeared in 1829 
with 96 engravings. In a characteristic 
and engaging preface to this issue, the author 
refers to the illustrations, and says that as 
his work has no longer the charm of novelty, 
it may perhaps still secure a measure of 
attention through the assistance of art. 
After explaining that the designs with which 
the edition is embellished are by the most 
eminent among contemporary artists, he 
continues thus :— 

* To my distinguished countryman, David Wilkie; 
to Edwin Landseer, who has exercised his talents 
so much on Scottish subjects and scenery; to 
Messrs. Leslie and Newton, my thanks are due, 
from a friend as well as an author. Nor am I less 
obliged to Messrs. Cooper, Kidd, and other artists 
of distinction to whom I am less personally known, 
for the ready zeal with which ‘das have devoted 
their talents to the same purpose.” 

THomMAS BAYNE. 


I should like to mention a few works 
containing pictorial illustrations of the 
productions of the ‘* Author of ‘ Waverley’ ” 
in my little library, not bibliographically, 
but merely to draw attention to them. No 
doubt many besides myself have formed 
collections illustrative of the writings of 
one who, like Shakespeare, was for all time, 
writings which are a never-failing resource 
at every stage of our existence. 

The Society for the Promotion of Fine 
Arts in Scotland published the following, 
beginning in 1865: ‘Waverley,’ ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ ‘The Antiquary,’ ‘ Rob Roy,’ 
‘Old Mortality,’ ‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ 
‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ ‘ The Legend 
of Montrose,’ ‘The Pirate,’ ‘ Redgauntlet,’ 
“St. Ronan’s Well,’ and ‘ The Fair Maid of 
Perth’ (*‘ The Lady of the Lake’ forms the 
thirteenth volume). Each contains six 
illustrations, folio size, well engraved on 
steel (excepting ‘ Waverley,’ which has 
eight engravings). They are all by Scottish 
artists of acknowledged reputation, though 
it must be admitted that they vary mate- 
rially. Each part has a different coloured 
binding. 

‘ Landscape: Historical Illustrations,’ two 
vols., 4to, were published by Fisher & Son, 
no date on title-page, but printed (1836) 
under the illustrations, which are very good, 


and by first-rate artists. Underneath is 
printed the title of the engraving in English 
and French, and in each novel are two 
comical illustrations by Cruikshank. This 
series has been reprinted. 

‘Landscape Lllustrations of the Works 
of Sir Walter Scott, both in Poetry and 
Prose,’ has portraits of the female characters, 
dated 1832, by first-rate artists. Published 
by Chapman & Hall, small 8vo, 2s. 6d. each 
part, containing four illustrations. 

The ‘ Waverley Album,’ containing fifty- 
one line engravings to illustrate the novels 
and tales of Sir Walter, was published in 
London for Charles Heath, no date, price 
one guinea. The illustrations are very 
good, particularly the little vignettes of 
places mentioned; these are chiefly by 
De Wint. This is bound in crimson silk, 
and quite a drawing-room book. It ends 
with ‘ Quentin Durward.’ 

But the palm for pictorial illustrations 
to the Waverley Novels must be awarded 
to those in what is called the ‘“ Favourite 
Edition,” bound in red cloth with paper 
labels, the edition of our boyhood. The 
frontispieces and vignettes are by such 
famous artists as J. M. W. Turner, Constable, 
Sir David Wilkie, and Sir William Allan, 
who have caught the ideas of the author, 
and given expression to them in their art. 
There is an edition of these printed on 
tinted paper apart from the novels, proofs, 
as may be supposed, and of great rarity. 

JOHN Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


EpinsurGH STAGE: Bianp: GLOVER: 
JorDAN (10 8S. vii. 89).—This genealogical 
tangle is an interesting one; but, as space 
in ‘N. & Q.’ is valuable, my endeavours to 
unravel it must be brief as possible. Mr. 
W. J. LAWRENCE said at 10 8. iv. 204 that 
John Bland, of the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh, has been accredited probably with 
the military achievements of General 
Humphry Bland, who may have been a 
relative, and who, according to ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
was present at Dettingen and Fontenoy ; 
and further, that there is no proof that 
John Bland was—as stated by Boaden— 
uncle to Mrs. Jordan. 

There were two branches of the Bland 
family in Ireland: one of Derriquin Castle, 
co. Kerry, represented by Nathaniel Bland, 
LL.D., judge of the Prerogative Court in 
Dublin, and another of Blandsfort in Queen’s 
County, represented by General Humphry 
Bland. The latter made the former trustee 
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of his estate, from which relationship has 
been inferred, but not proved. Nicholas 
Carlisle wrote a history of the Blands in 
1826; and, from an original letter of his in 
my possession, it is clear that he got his 
information as to the Kerry branch from 
my maternal grandfather Francis Chris- 
topher Bland, of Derriquin, who may be 
presumed to have known about his own 
uncles. Judge Bland married twice. His 
first wife was Diana Kemeys, by whom he 
had a younger son, the Rev. James Bland 
(my great-grandfather, who inherited the 
estate), and an elder son, John, whom he 
disinherited because he gave up the army 
for the stage. The judge’s second wife was 
Lucy Heaton, by whom he had (with several 
other sons and daughters) Francis, a com- 
missioned officer of a line regiment, who 
married Miss Philipps (daughter of a clergy- 
man), and was father of Mrs. Jordan. As 
to the truth of these statements there is no 
doubt whatever. John and Francis being 
half-brothers, Boaden was right in saying 
that John was Mrs. Jordan’s uncle. But 
Judge Bland, finding that his son Francis 
had been married by a priest, without 
consent of parents, and that both husband 
and wife were under age, took proceedings, 
according to a law then in force in Ireland, 
to annul the marriage ; in this he succeeded. 
and Francis afterwards married a Miss 
Mahony as recorded in the pedigree. These 
facts are to be found in the Record Office, 
Dublin. Family pride, however, prevailed ; 
and, for obvious reasons, there is no mention 
of the frail Dora Jordan, or her mother, in 
Carlisle’s book. But he states that this 
wild and eccentric John Bland had been a 
cornet of Bland’s Dragoons before he took 
to the stage. These dragoons were those 
of General Humphry, who was probably, as 
I have said, a relative. They were both, 
therefore, at Dettingen and Fontenoy. 

The death of John Bland in Edinburgh, 
aged 87, is noticed in Walker's Hibernian 
— in 1808, in which it is stated 
that 


**he was descended from an ancient Irish family> 
and was at one time a cornet of horse, and carried 
the colours of his regiment at the memorable battle 
of Dettingen.” 


The article goes on to say that he was 


“very eccentric in his manners and opinions and 
phraseology, as well as in everything he ate, drank, 
or wore; but, with all his peculiarities, he was 
an honest man, a kind husband, an indulgent parent, 
and a steady friend.” 


Incidentally it is mentioned that his wife’s | 


name was Nancy. As to his having served 
under Honeywood against the Jacobites in 
1745, I find (Gent. Mag., 1745, p. 625) that 
both Honeywood and General Bland were 
present at the engagement at Clifton, three 
miles from Penrith; and if so, John Bland, 
as cornet, was present also. I find further 
(Gent. Mag., vol. xxxii. p. 93) that in 1752 
General Humphry Bland was appointed 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle and captain 
of the foot regiments quartered there. 
This was probably about the date when 
John Bland threw up his commission and 
took to the Edinburgh stage, with which 
he was so many years connected. His wife, 
Nancy, may have been an actress. What 
I am most anxious to do is to trace his 
descendants, some of whom, according to 
Dibdin’s ‘ Annals of the Edinburgh Stage,’ 
were of the family of the celebrated actress 
Mrs. Glover. In The Ancestor, vol. viii. 
p- 52, Elizabeth Martha Bland, said to be a 
granddaughter of this John, is set down 
as having married, when under age, Anthony 
Angelo in 1787. J. F. FULLER. 
Brunswick Chambers, Dublin. 


Sir JoHN BARNARD’S DESCENDANTS (10S. 
vii. 90).—His only son, John Barnard, was 
one of the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber to 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, and died un- 
married at St. James’s, 13 July, 1773, 
leaving his sisters his coheirs (Gent. Mag.), 
so that, as far as male issue is concerned, 
“this family was [not] further extended.” 
Of these two sisters, (1) Sarah married in 
June, 1733, Sir Thomas Hankey, a well- 
known London banker (who died 3 July, 
1770), and died 15 March, 1762, leaving 
numerous descendants; (2) Jane married 
(as his second wife), 12 Sept., 1738, the Hon. 
Henry Temple, son and heir apparent of 
the first Viscount Palmerston, which 
Henry died vitd patris, at East Sheen, 
10 Aug., 1740, and was buried at Mortlake, 
Surrey. His widow, the said Jane, died 
there 28 Jan., 1789, leaving an only son, 
Henry, the second Viscount, who was 
father of the third and last Viscount (the 
celebrated Prime Minister) and of others. 
It may be mentioned that a good account 
of Alderman Barnard was given at 7 S. xii. 
197 (5 Sept., 1891) by the late J. J. SrockEn, 


| who, however, seems to have been ignorant 


of the parentage of the Alderman’s wife, 
which had been asked. She was Jane 
(bapt. 15 March, 1687/8, at St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-East), sister of Sir Robert Godschall, 
sometime (1741-2) Lord Mayor of London, 
dau. of John Godschall, of East Sheen, 
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Surrey, by Bethia (married 27 Sept., 1681, 
at Westminster Abbey), dau. and coheir of 
Nicholas Charleton, of St. Bennet’s, Paul’s 
Wharf (Col. Chester's ‘ Westminster Abbey 
Registers,’ p. 10, note b, sub ‘ Godschall ’). 
This Jane was buried at Mortlake, 1 Sept., 
1738, as “Dame Jane Barnard, Lady 
Mayoress of ye City of London.” 
G. E. C. 
John Barnard died without issue, and left 
his realty and personalty to his nephew 
Thomas Hankey. See Gent. Mag., vol. lv. 
pp- 64, 155. Joun B. WAtNEWRIGHT. 


“ BLUE-WATER”” (10 vii. 109).—The 
adjectival use of the ordinary sailor’s de- 
scription of his ‘* home ” is older than Mahan, 
and is usually, though probably without 
truth, ascribed to the late Admiral P. 
Colomb. Capt. the Right Hon. Sir John 
Colomb, his brother, is pretty sure to know 
who first described in this fashion the 
opinions revived. from the ‘ blue-water 
school” of the eighteenth century, in his 
own ‘The Defence of Great and Greater 
Britain.’ W. 


‘COLLECTION oF THOUGHTS,’ 1707 (10 S. 
vii. 88).—‘ A Collection of the Most Natural 
and Sublime Thoughts,’ London, 1707, 
octavo, is by Edward Bysshe. 

ALFRED SYDNEY LEWIS. 

Library, Constitutional Club. 


CaRDINAL WIsEMAN’s Toms (10 S. v 
389).—The bodies of Cardinals Wiseman and 
Manning have been removed from Kensal 
Green, and reinterred in the crypt of West- 
minster Cathedral, so there is no longer any 
danger of the tomb of the former cardinal 
falling into decay, as it will presumably be 
re-erected over his remains in the crypt. 
T am told that an illustration of it appeared 
in The Catholic Magazine for 1865. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


Ruskiy’s Parents (10 8. vi. 506).—I 
possess a book which belonged to Ruskin’s 
father, and which has the words “ Belonging 
to Mr. Ruskin” written by him inside the 
cover in pencil. It is an edition of ‘Don 
Quixote’ in Spanish which was published 
by Edward Easton, of Salisbury, 1781 (see 
10 8. v. 242). The relative who gave it to 
me prior to his departure to America has 
placed in it the following note, which may 
interest some readers :— 

_ “This copy of ‘Don Quixote’ in 3 vols. came 
into my possession in 1853. In that year I began to 
learn Spanish, and John Ruskin sen., the author's 
father, hearing this from my uncle, Dr. Grant of 


Richmond, seut me these volumes, with the pencil 
memorandum on the first volume, in his own et 
writing, that the book belonged to him. I look 
upon them, therefore, as a loan, but shortly after- 
wards I received a message from him that I was to. 
consider the book as a gift from him...... Though 
the gift of the book was kindly meant, it was of no 
use to me, being written in the old orthography, 
and I had to buy a more modern copy for study. 

** My grandfather (maternal) Charles Grant was. 
a lawyer and friend of John Ruskin (the father of 
the giver of this book, and grandfather of the 
author), and drew his marriage settlement. The 
friendship continued between the families, and John 
Ruskin the merchant, with his wife and son (the 
author), visited my father and mother (née Charlotte 
Grant) at ow home in Scotland, the author being 


then a boy under twelve.’ 
W. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 

“THe Mawatta” (10 8. vii. 45, 96).— 
The meaning of this word may be settled 
by reference to a book in which Dr. Weis- 
gerber, an Alsacian surgeon long resident 
at Casablanca, has given an account of a 
harka, or “ punitive expedition,” made by 
the Sultan of Morocco’s army in 1898. This 
work, ‘ Trois Mois de Campagne au Maroc’ 
(Paris, Leroux), is very interesting, as the 
author, whom I know personally, has had 
long experience of the country, and has 
explored much of it scientifically, giving 
some of his results in an appendix. 

After the army had “ eaten up” several 
tribes it went into camp (m’halla) at Sokrat-el 
Djeja: and the Grand Vizir, Si Ahmed ben- 
Mousa (who died in 1900), having fallen ill, 
Dr. Weisgerber was requested to go thither, 
and, accompanying the expedition, to 
attend to the Vizir’s health. Accordingly 
he left Casablanca, arrived at the m’halla, 
and accompanied the army until its triumphal 
arrival at Marrakech (whence Morocco ’’), 
the ancient capital of the Almoravid caliphs. 
The principal personages at the camp were 
the Vizir’s brother, Si Sidi ben-Mousa, Kebir 
el-dsker. commander of the army, and Si 
El-Mahdi El-Mnebhi, Kebir el-m’halla, mar- 
shal of the camp=quartermaster-general. 
Thus dsker is an army (dskri, a soldier), and 
harka an expedition, a raid ; while m*halla is 
distinctly a camp. Sometimes m’halla may 
mean a camp on the move, in the early 
sense of “‘ camp ” as in “‘ camp-follower.” 

Epwarp NICHOLSON. 


“THE MacHzen ” (10 S. vi. 467; vii. 11). 
—This word means the ‘“ Government ” ; 
no doubt its original sense was that of 
magasin and magazine.” Dar el-makhzen 
is the royal Court, the palace of the Govern- 
ment. The country is divided, politically, 


or rather financially, into Bled el-makhzen, 
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the land of government (é.e., furnishing troops | bridge Abbey, while the great Priory of 
and paying taxes, when compelled), and St Pancras at Lewes was the first Cluniac 
Bled el-siba, the land of anarchy (i.e., refus- house in England. The Premonstratensians 
ing taxes); and the limit between these (now represented by Storrington Priory) 
lands is very shifting. ‘held the abbeys of Bayham and Dureford. 
EpwWarpD NICHOLSON. Lastly, the Austin Canons had the priories 

Mravx Appey (10 S. vi. 248, 290, 354, of Hardham, Hastings, Michelham, Shul- 


brede, Tortington, and Warbleton. 
397).—There is a good antiquarian account | 
of Meaux Abbey in ‘ Sutton-in-Holderness, | Joun B. W manenyerainl 
the Manor, the Berewic, and the Village ORWELL TowN AND HAVEN (10 S. vil. 
Community,’ by the late Thomas Blashill, 21, 61).—I think L. L. K. will be interested 
F.R.1.B.A., founded on a paper read before in the three references to Orwell Haven that 


the British Archeological Association on he will find in part i. of the Ninth Report 
of of the Historical MSS. Commission. Q. V. 


Sutton-in-Holderness and the monks 
Meaux. | 
With regard to the pronunciation of Meaux, | 
the author, who was a native of Sutton and 
may be allowed to judge, in a note on p. i| 
of the preface, states that the place-name | 


is pronounced Mewse. Joun HEeBB. | 


Con- ConTRACTION (10 8S. ii. 427; iii. 111, | 
152, 250, 335).—Controversial aposiopesis | 
is most aptly illustrated by Hasta VIBRANS | 
at the last reference. I happened to look | 
up the first edition (1626) of Bacon’s ‘ Sylva,’ | 
and copy the whole of the paragraph in | 
question :— 
“It would be tried, how, and with what propor- | 
tion of disaduantage, the Voice will be earried in an 
Horne, which is a line Arched; or in a Trumpet, | 
which is a line Retorted ; or in some Pipe that were | 
sinuous, | 
Your correspondent closed his quotation | 
with the word Arched.” Any one who 
has seen the contraction for con- knows | 
that it closely resembles the Arabic figure 9, 
and that “‘a line Retorted” is a phrase 
that expresses its shape with considerable 
accuracy. If it ever took the form of * an 
arched line,’ I shall be very grateful for a 
reference to the date and whereabouts of the 
document in which it occurs. Other students | 
who have to struggle with MS. originals will 
doubtless be glad to know of a collection of 
facsimiles in which they may investigate this | 
hitherto unheard-of phenomenon. Q. V. 


Reticious Houses or Sussex (10 8. vi. | 
449).—The Knights of St. John had hospitals | 
at Poling and at Winchelsea. The Austin | 
Friars were to be found at Rye; the White 
Friars at Rye and at Sele (near Shoreham) ; 
the Black Friars at Arundel, Chichester, 
and Winchelsea; and the Grey Friars at_ 
Chichester, Lewes, and Winchelsea. Box- 
grove Priory and Battle Abbey belonged to 
Benedictine monks, and the priories of 
Easebourne and Rusper to Benedictine nuns 
‘The Cistercians were represented by Roberts- 


| 


HEALING SPRINGS FLOWING TOWARDS 
THE SoutuH (10 8. vii. 90).—In the prose 
Edda it is said that 
‘on the southern edge of heaven is situated the 
most beautiful homestead in the celestial regions, 
brighter than the sun itself. It is called Gimli, and 
shall stand when both heaven and earth have 
passed away; and good and righteous men. shall 
dwell therein for everlasting ayes.’ 

It is thus spoken of in the ‘ Véluspa’ :— _ 
A hall sees she standing 
Than the sun fairer, . 
With its glittering gold roof 
Aloft in Gimli. 
All men of worth shall there abide, 
And bliss enjoy 
Through countless ages. 
And again :— 

“Towards the south there is another heaven 
above this, called Andlang, and above this a third 
heaven, called Vidblain.” 

This allocation, in the Northern mythology, 
of the highest heaven to the south, while 


one of the stems or roots in the Yggdrasil 


myth springs in the warm south over the 
Urdur-fountain, whose holy water is used 
to sprinkle Yggdrasil’s ash, would seem to 


/ account in some degree for the direction of 


the course of springs southwards. This 
condition was necessary for the course of 


healing springs not only in Wales, however. 


North of the Tweed healing virtues were 
attributed to the water of a south-running 
stream. The patient had to go to the spot 
and drink the water and wash himself in it. 
Sometimes his shirt was taken by another, 
and, after being dipped in the south-running 
stream, was brought back and put wet 
upon him. Mr. Henderson in his * Folk- 
lore of the Northern Counties’ mentions a 
Border amulet, known as the Black Penny, 
for long the property of a family at Hume- 
byers. It was larger than an ordinary 
penny, and was believed to be a Roman 
coin or medal. When brought into use it 
should have been dipped in a well, the water 


4 
4 
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of which ran towards the south (see J. M- 
Mackinlay’s * Folk-lore of Scottish Lochs 
and Springs,’ 1893, pp. 9 and 262). 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 

* Bossine ” (10 8. vii. 69).—The jingling 
proverb ‘* Ossing comes to bossing ” seems 
to mean effort leads to eminence, success, 
or leadership. The old verb “to oss” is 
still very often used in the vernacular of 
the Midlands, in the sense of to try, make an 
effort, or begin in earnest to do a thing. 
I find in the Eng.-Lat. part of an old Latin 
dictionary (title-page and colophon missing, 
but probably of the sixteenth century) 
“to osse, paro, adorior, audeo.”’ Boss” 
as @ noun is often used in reference to the 
head of a business or undertaking. Work- 
men commonly speak of their master as 
“the boss.” As a verb the word is fre- 
quently used, colloquially or jocularly, in 
such phrases as “* he bosses the concern, the 
job, or the show,” applied to the person 
having the chief direction or control. 

W. R. HoLianp. 


The “boss” is the head of the house or 
the business, or the leader of a gang of 
workers. There is no difficulty about 
** ossing comes to bossing * when it is known 
that ‘‘ to oss”? means to offer or try to do 
athing. I have often heard ** Na then oss, 
an’ tha’ll boss sumtime.” A man put to a 
new kind of work might look at it and say, 
show willin’?; ah’ll oss anny way, 
an’ boss it,” meaning that he would master 
the work he was set to do. “* Oss” is one 
of the most-used dialect words in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Notts, and Derby, besides other 
Midland counties. THos. RATcLirre. 

Worksop. 

See ‘Bocin’ in Bradley’s edition of 
‘Stratmann’s dictionary and the quotation 
therein from Wyclif: “men pat boosen hor 
(their) brestis.”” The verb means to swell 
out, also to make to project ; the sense here 
is, perhaps, the being puffed up. Compare 
pvorovpevos, Col. ii. 18. BP. 


In Ray’s ‘ Proverbs,’ Bell, 1893, p. 46, 
the meaning is said to be the same with 
“Courting and wooing brings dallying and 
doing.” ‘‘ To osse” in the Cheshire dialect, 
is to aim at or intend to do (Bailey’s ‘ Dict.,’ 
1740); and “to boss” is to master, to 
accomplish, to manage, apparently an 
Anglicized form of the Dutch baas, as in 
“de vrouw is de baas.” But it is an old 
English word, for several instances (one in 
the sixteenth century) are given in Farmer 
and Henley’s ‘Slang and its Analogues.’ 


A seventeenth-century example is there 
given as follows: ‘* Here they had their 
first interview with the female boss or 
supercargo of the vessel ” (1679, M. Philipse, 
‘Early Voyages to New Netherlands,’ 
quoted by De Vere). See also the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary,’ by Dr. Joseph Wright. 
J. HotpeN MacMIcHaet. 

St. GrEoRGE’s CHAPEL YARD, OXFORD 
Roap (10 8. vi. 469; vii. 13).—The parish 
burial-ground of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, was laid out in the Bayswater Road 
in 1764. In or about 1893 the chapel was 
pulled down, and a new one built at the 
cost of the late Mrs. Russell Gurney (not 
Mr. Russell Gurney, as stated ante, pa 13). 
Its name is now the Chapel of the Ascension. 

On 26 April, 1894, at a consistory court 
held at St. Paul’s Cathedral, a faculty was, 
on the application of the Rev. David 
Anderson and the churchwardens of St. 
George’s, granted to Jay out the burial- 
ground as a garden at an estimated cost of 
about 2,400]. The time given for carrying 
out this “improvement” was five years, 
with leave to apply for extension of time. 
It was alleged that it would be necessary to 
remove over 2,000 tombstones. There were 
provisos for protecting the interests of five 
persons who appeared and for preserving 
the tomb of Laurence Sterne. No tombs 
were to be removed where objection had 
been taken, so long as those tombs were 
kept in order (see Worning Post of 27 April, 
1894). 

I visited the old chapel and graveyard soon 
after the ‘‘ housebreakers ”? had begun their 
work. In the graveyard besides Sterne’s 
tombstone I found little of interest. Many 
of the inscriptions had been more or less 
destroyed by time and weather. One monu- 
ment in the churchyard was interesting as a 
record of an early testamentary instruction 
for “cremation.” It has been described 
in ‘N. & Q.’; see 7S. xi. 150; xii. 385, 518. 
It vanished in the course of the restoration, 
or devastation. 

Sir Thomas Picton was buried here, but 
his body was removed in 1859 to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; also Mrs. Radcliffe, author of 
‘The Mysteries of Udolpho,’ and J. T. Smith 
the engraver. ‘ 

In the chapel is the tablet in memory of 
Mrs. Jane Molony (sometimes referred to as 
“Lady O’Loony’”’), which gives her and 
her husbands’ (she was married three times) 
great positions and noble connexions, adding 
that 


‘she was hot, passionate, and tender, and a highly 


accomplished lady, and a superb drawer in water 
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colours which was much admired in the exhibition 
ryvom at Somerset House some years past.” 

This tablet is on one of the walls in the chapel, 
but so high up as to be illegible from the 


I. iii., with Seeley’s note). Were it not for 
the * Silvia,” I should feel inclined to look 
on “ Agrippina’? as a truer form than the: 
usual ‘** Agrippa,” and as preserving the 


floor. The full inscription is given in symmetry of the series in its “ local ” nomen- 
* Antiente Epitaphes * by Thomas F. Raven- | clature, for ‘* Agrippina ” (=Cologne) might 
shaw, 1878, p. 184. As to Mrs. Molony’s | well stand for ‘ German” by the figure 
pictures I inquired in 1901 from Mr. Bernard Synecdoche, so freely used ‘by classical 
Quaritch, in one of whose catalogues ap- | versifiers. There was a real German pro- 
peared a set of the Royal Academy cata- | phetic maiden, Veleda, well known to the 


jogues from the beginning to a (then) very | 
recent date. I gave her successive names, 
viz.. Shee, Stuart, Jackson, and Molony. 
The reply contained the following :— 

“The pictures could not have been exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, as I cannot find any trace of 
them. 

Perhaps there were other exhibitions of 
pictures at Somerset House. 
RoBeRT PIERPOINT. 

[Mrs. Jane Malony does not appear under any of 
her names in Mr Graves’s great dictionary of ex- 
hibitors at the Royal Academy. ] 


PictuRES AT TEDDINGTON (10 8. vii. 88). | 
—These pictures are those of eight of the 
twelve Sibyls, often found decorating medi- | 
zeval churches, books of hours, and so on. | 
As to the Sibyls generally, Mr. Le Werr 
will find an account in ‘ The Penny Cyclo- | 
pedia,’ Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology,’ and ‘The_ 
Encyclopedic Dict.’ under the word. The, 
last named compiles its short note from 
the late Prof. Ramsay’s dissertation, which 
may be read in his ‘ Selections from Ovid.’ 
Among the authorities there given is 
Pausanias—an author who should be read 
in Mr. Frazer’s excellent, but expensive 
edition. Here are collected not only the 
loci classici of the ancient writers, but also 
the later folk-lore derived partly there- 
from and partly from the Sibyls of early 
Christian art. A good introduction to what 
I may call the Christian Sibyls will be found 
in the numerous notes on the Sibyl pictures 
at Cheyney Court, Herefordshire, in 4 8. v., 
and, if accessible, in Mr. W. Marsh’s ‘ Icono- 
graphy of the Sibyls.’ 

The peculiarity of the Teddington pictures 
seems to be the unusual generic name 
Silvia” for ‘“Sibylla”); the second 
name is, as usual, the local or geographical 
one, except No. 5 in Mr. LE WEr7’s list. 
This is most commonly called Sibylla 
Agrippa (or with one p only). The Tedding- 
ton variation is interesting, as it may 
possibly furnish a key to “ Silvia.”’ Rhea 
Silvia was the mother of Romulus and 
Remus, and was seventh in direct descent 
from Agrippa, king of Alba Longa (see Livy, 


the list. 


|tion with the verb “to enjoy,” 


Roman world in the time of Tacitus ; while: 
there are hardly any Sibyl traits in Rhea 
Silvia. If the inscriptions on the Tedding- 
ton pictures can be traced back to the 
fifteenth century the form “ Silvia” may 
perhaps have been the origin of ** sylph.” 
For No. 2 on the list I venture to suggest 
Ethiopica (= Agyptia). J. P. OWEN. 


Surely Mr. Le Wert should read “ Sibylla”’ 
for Silvia.” and then we at once have, 
easily recognizable, the titles of paintings of 
the Samian Sibyl, Erythrean Sibyl, Persian. 
Sibyl. Phrygian Sibyl, and the Sibyl of 
Tivoli. Probably some one else can complete: 

ROWLAND THURNAM. 
[Further replies next week. | 


** Popsoy ” (10 8. vii. 88).—Was not the 
invention of this word probably suggested 
to the writer by “ popinjay,’’ sometimes. 
spelt “ papejay,” as if it had some associa- 
hence to 
disport oneself ? 

J. HorpeEN MacMicHae.. 

* Popjoy ” is probably a nickname. In 
one of the early numbers of Bell’s ‘ Gallery 
of Comicalities * one Cockney sportsman asks. 
another angler, “Had a bite, Popjoy ?” 
An answer in the negative is returned. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

ANON” (108. i. 246, 337; v. 274, 454, 496). 
—Is not the use of this word in the following 
sentence as strange as that in Thackeray ? 

“Its driving would anon be like the driving of 
Jehu, the son of Nimshi, and anon like unto that 
of one who holds slack reigns in palsied hands.”— 
W. G. Edwards Rees. ‘The Parson's Outlook” 
(Longmans, 1906), p. 212. 

T. NICKLIN. 

Rossall, Lanes. 


CALIFORNIAN ENGLISH: AMERICAN COIN- 
Names (10 8. vi. 381; vii. 36).—The sug- 
gestion that ticky is derived from tizzy 
seems unlikely on account of the difference: 
in sense. icky is threepence, tizzy is six- 
pence. In the Zulu language a threepenny 
piece is called tiki. I imagine that this is: 
their corruption of its English name, and 
that we borrowed it back from them as 
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lines called ‘The Cynotaph,’ by Thomas 


‘ought not to be forgotten. 
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ticky. English coin-names are often curiously 
corrupted in the mouths of Asiatics and 
Africans. Some years ago, when I was a 
frequent visitor to the London opium-dens, 
I noticed that in the “pigeon English ” 
spoken by the Chinese sixpence became 
siti pent. The word was in constant use, 
as it represented the quantity of opium 
generally called for. as. Piatt, Jun. 


I was told in 1876, by a cousin of mine 
who had just returned from the Philadelphia 
Exhibition and a long tour in the United 
States, that when a Red Indian wanted 
change, he placed a silver dollar on a wooden 
block and chopped it into eight pieces, each 
of which was called a bit. The Chinese 
Jaundryman, too, made out his washing bills 
in bits, and not in dollars and cents. I have 
seen a photograph of such a chopped-up 
silver dollar in an American illustrated 
magazine, but cannot give the reference. 
About “‘the piece of eight” in Queen 
Anne’s proclamation of 1704, see an article 
on ‘The Spanish Dollar and the Colonial 
Shilling’ in The American Historical Review, 
July, 1898. L. 


CupBoarps (10 8. vi. 429; vii. 16). 
—About forty years ago, after attending the 
morning service at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
one of the senior choristers showed me what I 
presume would be called a dole cupboard. 
So far as I recollect, it was nothing more 
than wooden shelves fixed in a recess formed 
in a wall adjoining the church, and contained 
half-quartern loaves, intended for distribu- 
tion amongst certain poor of the parish. 

J. Bastw Brircw. 


GENEALOGY INjDumas (10 8. ii. 427, 496). 
—It may interest some of the readers of 
‘N. & Q. to know that in the English 
translation of * Vingt Ans Aprés’ published 
by J. M. Dent & Co. in 1903 (2 vols.) the 
point as to the parentage of the Vicomte de 
Bragelonne is clearly brought out (as it is 
in the French original) in chap. xxii. (vol. i. 
cirea p. 250), **An Adventure of Marie 
Michon.”” Why in other translations, as 


not made clear or is omitted, I am unable 
to imagine. Epwarp LATHAM. 


Poor Doc Tray”: Doc Tray’ 
(10 S. vi. 470, 494; vii. 14).—The amusing 


Ingoldsby, First Series, vol. i. 105 et seq. 
The author 
declines a grave for ““my poor dog Tray ” 


London cemetery, and concludes the poem 
by observing :— 
Ay, here it shall be !—far, far from the view 
Of the noisy world and its maddening crew. 
Simple and few, 
Tender and true, 
The lines o’er his grave. They have, some of them, 


too, 
The advantage of being remarkably new. 
Affliction sore 
Long time he bore, 
Physicians were in vain! 
Grown blind, alas! he’d 
Some Prussic Acid, 
And that put him out of his pain! 
JoHN PickFrorpb, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A parody on ‘Dog Tray’ was sung by the 
popular actor Robson in the burlesque of 
* Masaniello,’ written by R. B. Brough, and 
first performed at the Olympic Theatre, 
2 July, 1857. The chorus ran :-— 

Old dog Tray had a plateful 
Of bones and potatoes one fine day, 
And inside the saw’ry mass hid 
"as a dose of prussic acid, 
Which made an end of old dog Tray. 


Beckenham. 


Gay makes the Shepherd, in the ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Fables,’ 1. 41, say :— 
My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind: 
I mark his true, his faithful way, 
And in my service copy Tray. 
RosBeRt PIERPOINT. 
[Mr. Jouy T, Pace also quotes some lines of the 
parody. The writer of this may have taken his 
**prussic acid” from Ingoldsby.] 


“THE HiGHLANDER ” (10 S. vii. 47, 
92, 115).—An interesting illustration by 
Hole, as a tail-piece to p. x of ‘ The Book of 
Old Edinburgh,’ by Dunlop, 1886, shows 
an unshaven Highlander confronting a 
tobacconist’s figure of a shaven Highlander. 
No date is assigned to the incident depicted. 
In the 1896 edition the illustration is on 
p. Viii. W. S. 


MonvuMEnNTAL Inscriptions: Sr. Faire 
(10 S. vi. 225; vii. 57).—Mr. Giynn’s con- 
firmation of the genitive “‘ Fidis” is most 
interesting, and tends to prove that the 
English rendering of the name is either a 
joke or a blunder. W. E. B. 


JERUSALEM Court, FLEET STREET (10 S. 
vii. 29)—Probably this was a court (de- 
stroyed in the Great Fire) situated either 


in Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, or a 


within the precincts or in the immediate 
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neighbourhood of the Inner or Middle 
Temple, and so named from the association 
of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem with 
the Temple Church. The court is not given 
in William Stow’s little * Stranger’s Guide,’ 
of about 1721, nor in Lockie’s or Elmes’s 
topographical dictionaries. Neither 
it appear in Dodsley’s ‘London and _ its 
Environs,’ 1761. 

About the year 1742 another stenographer’s 
advertisement appears in The Daily <Ad- 
vertiser as follows, and it will be observed 
that the advertiser hung out his sign “ over 

against the Middle Temple ¢ sate”: 

J. Weston, | (At the Hand-and-Pen, over-against 
the Middle Temple Gate, in Fleet) Street) Con- 
tinnes to teach any Gentleman or Lady | his New 
Method of Short-Hand, within Six Weeks: they 
writing ‘at Home One Hour a Day, and coming or 

‘ding to him for | Instruction once in ‘Two Days. 

He teaches Gentlemen, at a Distance, | by sending 
them Instructions from Time to Time; and others 
who had | formerly learn’d the Methods of Mr. 
Shelton, Rich, Addy, Mason, | Byrom, &e. 
He also takes down Trials at Law, &c., and sells, 
{. His Short-Hand Grammar, (curiously engrav'd 
and authoriz’d by his Majesty) which alone is 
sutticient to teach the | Art perfectly, as is attested. 
at the beginning of the Book, by about | twenty 
Gentlemen of theC lergy. Law, &c., formerly taught. 
Price One Guinea and a Halt, and ‘Two Guineas 
ou Royal Paper. 

ft any Thing seems doubtful, he will explain it 


eratis. 


! 


J. Hotpex MacMicHaet. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Werks of William Shakespeare. Vols. VIL, 
VIL. and VIIL. (Stratford-on-Avon, the Shake- 
s) care Head Press.) 

most satisfactory and sumptuous edition of 

Shakespeare, to be known hencetorward as “The 

Stratford Town Shakespeare,” is on the verge of 

completion. Kight volumes out of ten are now 

before us; and “vols, ix. and X., completing the 

i are in the hands of the binder. 

Vol. vi., which contains the Second and Third 
Parts of ‘King Henry VI...’ ‘King Richard LT,’ 
and *King Henry VIII...” and consequently tinishes 
the plays founded on English history, has as frontis- 
piece a reproduction of R. Earlom’s mezzotint of 
the Jansen portrait. Vol. vii. includes * Troilus 
and Cressida,’ *Coriolanus, ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ 
and ‘Romeo and Juliet, and has for frontispiece 
~ Davenant bust, copied (for the tirst time, as we 
believe) by permission from the Garrick Club. To 
the ‘Troilus and Cressida’ is pretixed a book- 
seller's preface which is given before some copies 
or the 1609 quarto. Gifts of prophecy seem to 
have been in the possession of this worthy, who 
declares it to deserve such a labour of comment as 
well as the best comedy of Terence or Plantus, and 
adds: ‘‘ Believe this, that when he is gone, and his 
comedies out of sale, you will scramble for them, 


English Four 
* Julius 
Cesar, ‘Macbeth,’ and Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark,’ constitute vol. vili., the frontispiece to which 
consists of the Felton portrait from the engraving 
by J. Cochran. 

The special merits of the edition are twofold. 
Considered as books, the eight volumes which have 
how appeared: are entitled to a foremost place. 
Type, paper. and other matters are a pleasure to 
the sight and the touch, and there are no shelves 
to which the noble volumes do not form an adorn- 
ment. On what is their great merit we have once 
more to insist. This is a perfect text, undefiled by 
comment and melatiabed by wild conjecture. The 
wovision of this we are disposed to regard as Mr. 
3ullen’s greatest boon to the drama he loves so 
much, and to the improvement and elucidation of 
which he has so largely contributed. A knowledge 
no less exemplary and secure than he possesses is 
indispensable to the preparation of a text which, 
so far as the cultivated man of letters is concerned, 
is the best attainable in reposefulness and delight. 


Rosalynde A Novel by (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 

Unpber this modern-sounding title it is not at first 
easy to recognize the charming romance which sup) 
plied the basis of Shakespeare's ‘As You Like It.’ 

Phis work, in itself a classic, has been added to 
“The Photogravure and Colour Series” of Messrs. 
Routledge, one of the most attractive and note- 
worthy features in which it immediately becomes, 
With cight photogravures and nine line illustra- 
tions in the text by Mr. Thomas Mayland, the 
volume, apart from its Shakespearian interest, is a 
delight. Concerning the extent of Shakespeare’ s 
obligations to Lodge there is no question. The 
melane holy and pensive Jaques; Touchstone, the 
most carefully elaborated of Shakespearian clow ns, 
and Audrey, the priceless hoyden, are Shakespeare's 
own introductions; but the subordinate characters, 
such as Adam, as well as the essential, such as 
Rosalind, Celia, and their respective lovers, are 
recognizable under more or less changed names and 
aspects. All that is wanting is Shakespeare's love 
dialogue, the magie of which is unequalled. 


Historie Links. By D. L. Maguire, L.L.A. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co. ) 

Miss Mactrre has got hold of a good idea, and 
worked it out to excellent results in her “aids to 
the making of history.” Tepography is the natural 
handmaid to History, and better than anything 
else helps the student to realize, and even visualize 
what is otherwise a matter of faith. No one ean 
visit a dismantled castle, ruined abbey, or any other 
hoary shrine with which our England’ is so richly 
studded, without feeling conscious of having his 
interest stimulated in events of the past. We want 
to know something of the mighty men of old who 
lived their lives and achieved their fame on these 
historic landmarks. 

The links which the writer selects to bind the 
present with the past are St, Albans, Repton as 
**the Home of St. Wystan, Hampton Court, the 
Tower of London, &e. With a graphic pen she sue- 
ceeds in reanimating the people who once thronged 
these memorable sites, and the young persons for 
whom she writes will insensibly imbibe a taste for 
architecture and antiquities as they surrender them- 
selves to the charm of her story. “The exigencies of 


and set 
tragedies, comprising ‘Timon of Athens,’ 


up a new inquisition,” 


Thomas Lodge. 
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a colloquial style have led to Well!” “you see,” 
and “ you know” being interjected more than some 
readers will like. ‘* Pelasaunce” at the top of 
». 1% must not be taken for a sham antique, it 
heing a mere misprint for pleasaunee. ‘If it had 
windows it would ‘Glazen Hall’” (p. 138)—a_sen- 
tence which demands that ‘be called” should be 
supplied from the previous sentence— istoo crabbedly 
condensed for the young person, or indeed for the 
old. The book is prettily illustrated. 
Willings Press Guide and Advertiser's Directory 
and Handbook for 1407, (Willing.) 
Witt undiminished authority, and equally direct 
appeal ‘Willing’s Press Guide’ puts forth its 
thirty-fourth annual issue. A more trustworthy 
guide to the press is not to be hoped. 


BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Tux month of February is evidently a busy one 
in the old-book trade. and we hope that by the end 
of it the booksellers may be able to mark ‘*‘ sold” 
against many of the items in their numerous 
catalogues. 

Mr. Thomas Baker's List 506, devoted to Theo- 
logical Books, includes the library of an Irish priest. 
Among the items are Bucer’s Scripta Anglicana, 
with portrait, stamped vellum, on oak boards, 
4/. 10x.: Cienfuegos’s * Vita Abscondita,’ 1728, folio, 
original calf, 10s. ; Gallandus’s ‘Bibliotheca 
Greco-Latina Veterum Patrum,’ 14 vols., folio, a 
heautiful set bound in ealf, 1765-88, 38/.; the Roman 
Breviary, translated by the Marquis of Bute, 2 vols., 
1879. 6/. Quetif et Echard’s Seriptores Ordinis 
Preedicatorum,’ 1719, a fine copy, 13/. 15s.; Mitta- 
relli et A. Costadoni ‘Annales Camaldulensis 
Ordinis S. Benedieti, 8 vols. (vol. ix. is missing), 
folio, vellum, 1775, &c., Parsons’s ‘ Three 
Conversions of England,’ 3/. 18s.; ‘ Fabri 
Conciones in Evangelia et Festa,’ 3/. 12s. There 
are lists under Duns Scotus, Newman, and Ireland. 
The contrasts in this catalogue are curious: the 
“Stonyhurst Manuals” are followed by Stoughton’s 
‘History of Religion in England.’ Mr. Baker has 
also a list of books wanted. 

Mr. Alfred Cooper, of Hammersmith, has in his 
Catalogue 86 a good general list of modern books, 
well arranged under the various headings of 
Biography, Travels, &e. We note a few items: 
Freeman's ‘Norman Conquest,’ 7/.:  Murchison’s 
“Geology of Russia in Europe.’ 3/. Jowett’s 
‘Dialogues of Plato,’ 4 vols., 2/. 2s. ; Ellis’s Eng- 
lish Pronunciation,’ 1869, 1/. 5s.; Max Miiller’s 
‘Chins from a German Workshop,’ 4 vols., I/. 10s. ; 
and Conington’s ‘Virgil,’ 1/. There are a number 
of books on the blind and the deaf and dumb. 
Under Music we note Chorley’s ‘Music and 
Manners in France and Germany,’ 3 vols., 1844, 8s. 

Mr. Francis Edwards’s Catalogue 288, a clearance 
list, contains many items under Africa, Asia Minor, 
Borneo, Egypt. Japan. &e. The last-named section 
includes the Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Japan Society, 1892-1901, 3/. 10s.; and Brinkley’s 
‘Japan and China,’ 12 vols., 1903-4, 7/. 10s. The 
general portion includes Spedding’s ‘Bacon,’ 7 vols., 
full calf, 3/. 15s.; Ackermann’s ‘Cambridge,’ 1810, 
VV. 2s.: Hobbes’s Works, edited by Molesworth, 
16 vols., 1834-45, 3/. 6s.: O’Hanlon’s ‘Lives of the 
Saints. 9 vols.. 5/.5s.; Kent Archeological Society's 
Transactions, 1858-1905, 8/. 15s.; Lamb's Works, 


edited by Lucas, 7 vols., 1/. 16s.; Lytton’s Novels 
Edition de Luxe, 32 vols., 9/. 9s. : Feasey’s Novels, 
minster Abbey,’ 2/. 8s.; a set of Portfolio. 10/.+ 
and Prescott’s Works. 12 vols., new half-ealf, 5/. 10s. 
A complete set of Pinch in the original cloth. 
1841-1904, 127 vols., is 18/.; ‘‘ The Sacred Books of 
the Kast,” edited by Max Miiller, vols. i. - xlix 
20/. ; and Scott’s Works, Cadell’s Edition, 90 vols. 
half green morocco, 15/. There are also copies of 
the 48-volume and the “ Border” editions. Farmer 
and Henley’s ‘Slang Dictionary’ is priced at 4/. 10s 
and Howell’s ‘State Trials,’ at 15/. a 
Mr. Edwards has also a short list of 
remainders. These include ‘The Ingoldsby Mose) 
4 vols., 1/.: ‘The Decameron.’ translated by Rigg. 
Chalon’s illustrations, 1/. 6s.; ‘Corot and his Work? 
by Hamel, 3/. (only a few remain for sale), Lewis 
Morgan s ‘Ancient Society,’ 12s. 6¢.; and Walpole’s 
Letters,’ edited by Peter Cunningham, 9 vols. 
2/. 108. 
Mr. A. Fehrenbach, of Sheffield, includes in hi 
Catalogue XL. The Journal of the ee 
Tustitute, 42 vols., 5/.; Bacon's ‘Atlas,’ 1905, 
1/. 6s. 6. ; 24 coloured plates of the lower orders 
of the Metropolis, 1820, 15s. ; Guillim’s ‘Heraldry,’ 
engravings hand-painted, 1638, 10s. (‘the most 
correct edition,” Lowndes): Hood’s ‘Poems.’ 
3 vols, Moxon, 1847-8. 1/. 7s.: ‘La Fontaine” 
2 vols., roval 8vo, 1904, 2/. 2s.: “ Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology,” 1841-67. 80 vols., 3/.: Shelley's 
Works, Moxon, 3 vols.. 1847, 2/. 2s. ; Worlidge’s 
‘Antique Gems,’ 1823, 1/. 10s. _Waring’s Master- 
nieces of Industrial Art and Sculpture.’ 1863 
979-1618," inedited tracts, oxburg ibrary,”? 
1868, 10s. 60/. 
Messrs. Lupton Brothers. of Burnle rej 
their List 91 Burton’s ‘Arabian Nichts” a 
30/.: the Architectural Society’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Architecture,’ 1853-92, 97. 9%.; The Anglo-Saxon 
Review, 10 vols., folio, 4/.10s.; Britton’s ‘Archi- 
tectural Antiauities.’ 1807-14, 3/. 10x.: Bewick 
** Memorial Edition,” Quaritch, 3/. 3s. ; Ormerod’s 
‘Cheshire.’ 3/. 10s.;_ Enevelopedia Britannica,’ 
14/. 14s. (Times price 34/.); Gillray’s ‘Caricatures.’ 
Bohn, 1849, 3/. 10s.; Green’s ‘Short History.” 
3 vols.. 3/, 15s. ; Cussans’s ‘Hertfordshire,’ 3 vols. 
folio, 5/. 5x.; and Lawrence & Bullen’s “Italian 
Classics,” 9 vols., 11/. lls. There are first editions 
of Dickens, Lever, Foster’s ‘Stuarts’ (7/. 10s.) 
and Stirling-Maxwell’s Works (4/. 4s.). any 
Mr. A. Russell Smith’s Catalogue 55 contai 
important historical MSS.. being the cae 
of expenses of the French Court, 1553-94. neatly 
written on 31 parchment slins, each signed by the 
Court official, folio, 7/. 7s. Bibliography includes 
200 catalogues of sales at Sotheby’s, 5/. Nicolls’s 
Honourable Artillery Company, 1616. is 7/. 
Vorth’s ‘Fish and Fish-Ponds.’ first edition. Curll. 
1713, 2/. 15/.; John Quarles’s ‘God's Love and Man's 
Unworthiness,’ 1651, 4/7. 10s.; and Stow’s ‘Annales.’’ 
folio, black-letter, 1631. 10/. 10x. Mr. Smith tells 
us that the last is probably the best copy ever 
offered for sale of a book difficult to procure in a 
really fine state. A copy from the Sunderland 
Library of the *Testamentum Novum Latinum.’ 
1520, is_5/. 5.5 Mores’s ‘Nomina et Insignia Gen- 
tilli,’ 1749, 5/. 5s.: a well-executed heraldic MS 
Arms and Genealogies of the Barons from the 
Conquest to 1606, 542 coats of arms beautifully 


coloured, folio, circa 1610, 24/.; Bacon’s ‘The- 
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Historie of Life and Death, a very rare volume, 
1638, 6/7. Ralegh’s * Philip de Commines,’ 1614, 
4/. 10x.; and Hollar’s ‘Theatrum Mulierum,’ 1643, 
207. There are some interesting homilies. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 669 
contains Ampigollus’s ‘Liber Manualis,’ 1476, 
bound with other black-letter theological incunabula 
in one volume, folio, morocco extra, by De Coverley, 
14/.; and the very rare first edition of Baxter's 
‘Saints’ Everlasting Rest,’ 1650, 8/. 8s. (the earliest 
edition known to Lowndes was 1653). There are 
sixty entries under Bible, and many of great rarity, 
including the Ashburnham copy of the Polyglott, 
1657-69, 35/.: the Tyndale and Coverdale edition, 
1537, 55/.: and first. edition of Cranmer’s 1540, 
52/. 10s. The extremely rare Indulgence printed by 
Caxton, which Blades describes as No. 4 type, W est- 
minster is 195/. ** The Witchtinder’s Charter, 
is the description of Sprenger Krimer’s 
*Malleus Maleticarum,’ ¢. 1486. This formed the 
great textbook on procedure in cases of witchcraft. 
Davison states that, *‘ for the tirst time, trials were 
now ‘legally’ conducted, and armed with Pope 
Innocent’s bull they traversed Germany, leaving 
behind them a track of blood and tire witches 
were no longer burned in twos and threes, but in 
scores and hundreds.” Under John Merbeck, is the 
tirst English Concordance, 1550, 4/. 4s.: and under 
Cardinal Newman is a set of his works, 30 vols., 

4s. The Prayer Books include Queen Eliza- 
beth’s, 21/.; and Pickering’s series of reprints, 
1844, 7 vols., folio, vellum, 8/. 8x. There are a great 
many more important items, but space will not 
admit of our giving them. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp’s Reading Catalogue 171 con- 
tains Ashmole’s ‘ Berkshire,’ 1719, 10/. 10/.. Holland's 
‘Heroologia- Anglica,’ 1620, 18/7. 18s.; Lavater, 1810, 
3/. ds.: and the rare first edition of White's ‘Nel- 
borne.’ 1789, 12/. 12s. The first editions of Dickens 
include ‘Oliver Twist’ with the scarce *‘ Fireside 
Keate,” Bentley, 1838, 3/. 10s. Under Drama are a 
number of prompt copies. Other items include 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ half-morocco, Times 
ottice, 14/. Lists occur under London as well as 
under Military. A copy_of Pickering’s beautiful 
miniature Milton is priced 5s. ; and a collection of 
46 rare tracts, time of Cromwell, 4/. 4s. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
in their Catalogue CCCLXNXVII. a beautiful Bible 
on vellum, 1320, 45/. This is a tine specimen of 
the Bibles made for the private use ot wealthy 
individuals during the fourteenth century, and 
comes from the Sutherland Collection. Bacon's 
‘Henry VIL.,’ tall copy of the first edition, 1622, is 
9/. Os. first edition of Camden's Anglica,’ &c., in 
a very_fine James I. binding, 1602, 21/.; and 
James I.’s copy of Camden's * Britannia,’ 1610, 
3/. 3s. Under Costume is a souvenir of the Bal 
Costumé given by Queen Victoria at Buckingham 
Palace, 12 May, 1842, 52 plates, hand coloured, 
with letterpress by Planché giving an account of 
the ball and names of the guests, 6/7. 6x. This copy 
belonged to the Duke of Sutherland. The first 
edition of Meyrick and Smith’s ‘Costume of the 
Original Inhabitants of the British Islands to the 
Sixth Century,’ 1815, is 4/. 4s. Under Drama is a 
set of Inchbald, 42 vols., 12mo, 1809-11, 9/. 9s. Other 
items include Fuller’s ‘Church History,’ the splen- 
did original edition, 1655, 6/. 6s.; large copy of 
Holinshed, 1586-7, 18/. 18s.; Herbert and Brayley’s 
‘Lambeth Palace,’ largest paper, with the portraits 


painted by hand, folio, 1806, 4/. 4s.; and the tirst 
lilustrated edition of Milton. 1688, 6/. 6s. Under 
Psalms is the scarce edition of King James’s trans- 
lation, 1687, 4/7. 4s. Under Navigation will be 
found Seller’s ‘Coasting Pilot.” about 1670, 8/. 8s. 
Under Early Printing are many choice specimens. 
There is a long list under Liverpool Authors. 
Under Trials is ‘Celebrated Trials and Remark- 
able Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence, 1413-1825,’ 
d/. Los. 64. Borrow compiled this, and often refers 
to it in * Lavengro’ and * Romany Rye.’ 


THE sale of the Rev. J. Woodfall Ebsworth’s 
library has been postponed to Thursday week and 
following day. The catalogue issued by Messrs, 
Puttick & Simpson indicates how choice is the 
collection. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in tne paper, contributors are requested to 
put _in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 


H. P. L. (“Straight is the line of duty”).—Mr. 
EvcEeNe TEESDALE stated at 6S. viii. 219 that this 
verse was ** written by William Maccall, author of 
‘Elements of Individuality,’ &¢., and a personal 
friend of Thomas Carlyle.” 

Hic er Usigve (“I expect to pass through this 
world but once ”).—There is a long note on these 
words in *Cassell’s Book of Quotations,’ p. 448, just 
compiled by Mr. W. Gurney Benham. See also 
8S. xi. 118. 


Ceci CLarkE (“ The hand that rocks the cradle”). 
—** Recently” isa rather vague date. Miss Roberts’s 
letter to the New York Critic was printed at 9 S. 
ii, 358 (29 Oct., 1898), and supplemented by a New 
York correspondent of *N. & Q. at 10S. v. 273. 
** Book-stealing ” will appear shortly. 


NOTICE 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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QUERIES. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (FEBRUARY). 


GEORGE GREGORY, _ 


5 and 54, ARGYLE STREET, and 27, GROVE 
STREET, BATH. 

UPWARDS OF 150,000 VOLUMES 
In all classes of Literature on Sale ; classified in upwards 
of 20 Rooms. 

Catalogues frequently issued, and sent post free. 
LICENSED VALUER. LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 


BOOKSELLER BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

N.B.—The periodical Punch is a speciality with me. T 
can generally supply anything, from a set (127 vols.) to 
edd — any volumes, &c. Thousands of duplicate 
numbers. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
POST FREE. 

H. J. GLAISHER’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE OF 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 

Books in New Condition at Bargain Prices. 

Also the ANNUAL CATALOGUE of Valuable Works in 
a of Literature, suitable for Presents, Libraries, 

rizes, &e. 

A_ CATALOGUE (74 pp.) of the latest NEW BOOKS 
ublished at Discount ices, and a SHORT LIST of 
RENCH BOOKS NOW READY. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


BOOKS. 
WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


Booksellers and Exporters, 


Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 
of any description and of any magnitude. Gentlemen, 
Executorsand others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Vendors will tind this method of disposing of their Pro- 
‘perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
‘the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 
will be entirely obviated. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. | 
Established 1845. Telegrams—‘“ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” | 


W. MULLER, 


16, Grape Street, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C., 
SUPPLIES RAPIDLY AND CHEAPLY 
Foreign Books and 
Periodicals. 
CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
State Subject. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, 
MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 


Part XI. (2nd Supp.), B-BOE, with 164 Facsimiles, 2s. 
NOW READY. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 


40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


L. C. BRAUN, 


17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING, 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


J. POOLE & CO, 
104, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
and Students’ 


BIOOKSELLERS, 
New and Second-Hand. 


All Enquiries as to Prices of Books in our 
very large stock answered, 


LUPTON BROS., 


Old and New Book Dealers, 


MANCHESTER ROAD and MARKET HALL, 
BURNLEY. 


CATALOGUE 91 


(in the press) will be sent post free on application. 


BOOKS PURCHASED. 
Experienced Valuers sent to any part of the 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


Kingdom when necessary. 
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SOME STANDARD AUTHORS’ WORKS. 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE - 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 68. each; or in set cloth binding, gilt top, 27. 2s. the Set. 

With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs 
specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. BLAND, of Duftield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. BARROW KEENE, 
of Derby, Medallists of the Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
the eminent Bronte authority. ‘ 

=~ Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols., small post Svo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the 
POCKET EDITION, 7 vols., small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume ; or 
the Set in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited and 
Annotated by the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. 
large crown Svo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*~ * Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in sets, 4/. 5s. + 
or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in limp 
cloth, or 3s. net in leather. Or the 8 vols, ina gold-lettered case, 22s, 6d. net in cloth ; or 28s, 6d. net in leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper Edition. 


1 vol. — Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ Large crown 8vo, bound in 
cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
~ = Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s, each, And the POCKET EDITION, in 3 vols. 
®s, 6d. each net in limp cloth, or 3s, net in leather. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 
by a Vignette Title-page. 10 vols. large crown S8vo, 6s. each. 

Contents :—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, &c.—Blue- 
heard’s Keys, &c.—The Story of Elizabeth; Two Hours ; From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel ; Fulham 
Lawn—Miss Williamson’s Divagations—Mrs. Dymond. 
WORKS BY | WORKS BY 
THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. New 


R ig By M eset tae ARNOLD. Popular Edition, with and Cheaper Edition. In 7 vols. large crown 8vo. 
a Preface. Crown svo, 28. td, 
MIXED ESSAYS. Popular Edition. THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. With a Portrait. 7s. 6d. 
Sto, td. Britia THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING, 7s. 6d. 
‘outenta ocracy — Equaity— irish atholicism anc ritish > 
Lit auth det Nocessurium—A Guide to Litera- THE FINE ARTS. 7s. 6d. 
tur Made oe pone Critic on Milton—A French Critic on ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols, 15s 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA: an Essay THE CATHOLIC REACTION. 2 vols. With a 


towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, Portrait and Index to the 7 vols. lbs. 


with a New Preface. Crown 2.0, 28. td, 
GOD AND THE BIBLE: a Sequel to SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY 
AND GREECE. 3 vols. large crown &8vo, 72. 6d. each. 
Literature and Dogma.’ Popular Edition, with a New Preface. a's 
Crown &vo, 28. 64. of late J. A. Symonds’ 
olum ravel, etches in Italy pce,” * 

ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM = and Studies in Italy,’ and ‘Italian Byways,’ nothing oe os 
other | Popular Edition, with a New Preface. her of the For the convenience of travellers a 
&vo, 28. 6d. opographi 

Coutenta:—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and the Church | 


of England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christmas. SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSO 

CULTURE AND ANARCHY: an Essay ORS IN 
on Political and Social Criticism. Popular Edition. Crown —4 DRAMA, w and Cheaper Edition. Large 
| This volume is uniform the Ne 

IRISH ESSAYS, and others. Popular “Travel Sketches’ and ‘The Re ance in 
Edition. Crown vo, 28. 6d. 

ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERA- THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO: 
TURE. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. BUONARROTI. New Ed + Small crown 8vyo, is, 6d. net. 


ON TRANSLATING HOMER. Popular *,* The Italian Text is printed on the pages opposite the Translation. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 28, 6d. 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. Popular. Also the following Volumes of previous 
Edition. Crown - 2s. 6d, om THE PROSE | Editions :— 
PASSAGE FR | 
WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 72. 61. | NEW AND OLD: a Volume of Verse.. 
Contents :—I. Literature. IL. Politics and Society. ILI. Philosophy Crown 8yo, 98. 


and Religion. MANY M Ds 
: a Volume of Verse.. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE BOOKS. Crown 8y0, 9. re 

By the Hon. Mrs. WODEHOUSE. With a Portrait. Second 

Lupression. ‘Smali crown #vo, 45. 6d. “| ANIMI FIGURA. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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